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Prize Winning Yearling Oxford Ram, Earl Fairford, 3rd 


The yearling Oxford ramshown in American Agriculturist’s illustration was bred by James T. Hobbs ot; 


England and imported by George McKerrow, a western breeder, in July, 1900. 


He was first prize winner at the 


international stock show at Chicago in December of the same year. 


This sheep was also a champion at the royal 











agricultural show, York, Eng, in June, 1900, and was selected by Mr McKerrow at that time. 


good length, breadth and well-developed quarters. 
great load. 
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He is a fine lamb of 
His bones are not coarse, but sufficiently large to carry a 
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Well with’ Cement Wall. 


F. CG, CURTIS, WISCONSIN. 


Some 16 or more years ago I induced 
c. E. Cummings to put down a well, the 
first six feet of which was about five feet 
in diameter and walled up with stone. The 
stones were laid in cement mortar, all solid 
to the earth behind the wall, making a net 
diameter of about three feet. The excava- 
tion was continued that size, three feet 
in diameter, about six feet further, when 
the earthen wall was given a coating of 
cement, making an even connection with the 
stone wall. Excavating and cementing 
about four feet at a time was continued 
on to water. At a depth of about 20 feet 
clear sand was reached. The expert exca- 
vator then objected to proceeding further, 
fearing danger from caving walls. He was 
finally induced to excavate two feet further 
and whitewash this space with water lime, 
which proved just the thing to prevent any 
danger from caving until the usual cement- 
ing was completed. Water was reached at 
40 feet and of course in the quicksand, 
which requires a wooden tube, in this case 
four feet in length. When completed and 
supplied with a good pump this well fur- 
nished water for the farm, usually carry- 
ing 20 or more animals. The pump has 
never at any time been able to exhaust the 
water and the cemented wallS appear to be 
still perfect, as perfect as when first put 
down. 

The enterprise was ridiculed by the neigh- 
bors, but after a year or so, more wells were 
made on the same plan—one over 50 feet 
deep. All have given satisfaction up to the 
present time. A gardener and florist con- 
structed a chamber in the earth with a 
well on this plan, using the chamber for a 
cool room for flowers, etc. It has proved 
very useful. 

In constructing a well on this plan, it is 
imperative that the top of the well be so 
made and protected that freezing cannot 
reach beyond the stoned up part. A ce- 
mented wall is not recommended where it 
is subjected te freezing, but if properly pro- 
tected I believe a good cemented circular 
wall on good solid earth is better and more 
durable for kéeping water in or out, than 
any other. This plan greatly reduces the 
labor of making the excavation. Hauling 
and laying stone is heavy and expensive 
work, even if the stone cost nothing. If the 
water fails, the well with a stone wall can- 
not be deepened without great danger. 
Usually the stone has to be taken out. In 
cemented wells the deepening can be con- 
tinued when and as desired. But this is 
not all. If the first six feet was properly 
put in and the cementing well done noth- 
ing can get into the well except at the top 
and at the bottom. The wall! of the well is 
a sure cutoff to all seepage water. 

A neighbor -near meinherited a well of 
the stoned up order, 31 feet deep, which 
was made about 45 years ago. This was for 
house use. He had put down another well 
at his barn for stock. This failed. The 
stone well was taken out and the well made 
deeper. Again it failed:and he had it drill- 
ed, casing it with iron. This made a seem- 
ingly good job at a cost of $100, but the 
water is somewhat discolored by iron rust, 
Last fall the old well at the house became 
about dry and a new one was put down 
on the plan I have described. I have just 
seen the proprietor, I. L. Curtis, whois 
much pleased with the well. He employed 
C. E. Foster, one of the men who put in 
the first well for Mr Cummings and sev- 
eral others since. The cost.of the new ce- 
ment well is $23 for labor, board and mate- 
rial used. Mr Curtis says he values it 
higher than the $100 well:at the barn. The 
cemented well can be kept clean and at lit- 
tle cost an apparatus can be made to lower 
and raise a vessel holding articles that Tre- 
quire a cold temperature in hot weather. 


The Farm Workshop—This is the time 
of year when the busy, progressive farmer 
should consider the question of a farm 
shop. Such a convenience should be at- 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


tached to the barn if possible. If a room 
is not already to be had, build. one about 
18x20 ft. Let it be on the ground floor. 
If the soil is damp, the floor can be grout- 
ed. Such a shop should be prepared to do 
nearly all farm repairs and a. good deal of 
construction. It should be furnished. with 
a small engine, to be run with gasoline, 
and besides ordinary carpenters’ tools it 
should have a first-rate lathe. The engine 
should be capable of being attached for 
sawing wood, grinding corn, cutting stalks 
or straw, and grinding apples. Each year 
you will find it easy to add to its con- 
veniences, and you will wonder that you 
ever undertook to run a farm without a 
shop.—[E, P. Powell, New York. 


Growing Horse-Radish—This is com- 
monly grown from offsets and not from 
seed. Peter Henderson in his excellent 
work, Gardening for Profit, which all farm- 
ers and gardeners ought to have, says he 
has had best success in growing it as a 
second crop after early cabbage, beets, etc. 
The crop is dug in the fall, the small routs 
removed and cut into sets four to six 
inches long. The top end is cut square and 
the bottom end slanting so as to make no 
mistake in planting. These are tied in bun- 
dles and kept over winter in sand. In 
spring, after the cabbage are set, a row of 
horse-radish is planted between the cab- 
bage rows. Small holes are made with a 
light crowbar or long stick and the sets 
dropped in and covered two or three inches 
deep so that they do not come up until 
about July 1. The roots are dug very late 
in the fall. Any deep, rich, well-drained 
soil will answer for horse-radish. 


Cider Vinegar is so frequently adulter- 
ated that it is often impossible to get the 
pure product. Vinegar sold as pure cider 
frequently contains diluted acetic acid, glu- 
cose and soda ash. Sometimes it contains 
acetic acid, boiled cider and wine. 








DON’T BUY A 


MANURE SPREADER 


Until you have received our catalogue, 


Because the Best Spreader is 
the Best to Buy. 


This cut shows Safety Board raised for spreading. 
The 2th Centur spreader, spreads angenios 
and everything WI UT LEAKAGE. 
Po LIME, ASHES, PLASTER OR VERY 
ET OR VERY DRY MANURE. 
A boy can operate it and the hired map can’t 
break it. AGENTS WANTED. 


The J. S. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. 


ise Man’ 
Wagon. 


The man who has had experience 
in rumning a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIC wits 


have given a new lease. of life to tlieusands of old 
wagons. They can be had in any desired height,and 
any width of tire up-to 8inches. With a set of these 
wheels you can ima few minutes have either a high 
or @ low dowm wagon. The Electric Handy 
Wagowis made by skilled workmen, of best select- 
ed material—white hickory axles, steel wheels, stee! 
hounds, etc. Guaranteed to carry 4000lbs. Here is 
the wagon that will save money for you, as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourcatalog describing the uses 
of these wheels and wagonssent free. Write for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 











DRILLING 


WELL mecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deepor 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Dperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS,. Ithaca, N. Y. 

















ASPARAGU 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 
By P. M. HEXAMER 
A practical treatise on the planting, cultivating, har- 


vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on its history and botany 





While most works on vegetable growing treat 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first book 
published in America which is exclusively devoted to 
this subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
delicious vegetable _than properly grown and pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 
ardeng, oWing principally to the erroneous idea 
fhat its planting and after management are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowledge. To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the improved and simplified 
modern methods of raising this peerless gem of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 
successive chapters the author treats exhaustively on 
saving of the : , Yaising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
culture, special emphasis being given to increase 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. As no-garden is complete without an aspare- 
gus bed, so is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
complete without this interesting and instructive 
kk. 


Handsomely illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 170 pages, 
ot Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Piace, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ltl. 




















Farmers, it Will Pay 


you to use our Farmers’ Forge Outfit on your fa*m in doing yous 
repairing and blacksmithing. 


125,000 FARMERS 


tage of our 


offer this season. 


forge.” —Jos. 


Extracts from Testimonials: 


“I am weil pleased with my investment.” 


should take advan- 
special 


J. L. Goodrich, Byers, Ohio. 
“Our vidage_ blacksmith was looking at it, and said it was a good 


Dexter, W. Dennis, Mass. 


“T have sharpened steel harrow teeth and made a great many 
farm conveniences and tools.”—L. P. Carter, Bethel, Mich. 

“No farmer will regret buying it after using it once.” 
—J. R. Hicklin, Richburg, S. C. 


ISPEECIAL OFFE 


bargains: Price of one Forge complete. ready for use, $4. 


—Until March 29, 1902 
we offer the. following 
Price of 


one Forge complete, one Anvil and Vicé combined, and one pair 


of Tongs, $5.75. 


This offer may not appear again. 


Send stamp for catalogue and testimonials, 


WILL LAST A LIFE Tiftié 


Write to-day. 


BTHE ©. AS, FORGE WORKS, SARANAC, MICH. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 69 
My Experience with Potatoes. 


M. N. CLARK, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 





Last spring I gave American Agricultu- 
rist a brief description of the land I ex- 
pected to plant in potatoes, and now I will 
give some of the results. I secured the seed 
from a reliable firm in York state, Carmen 
No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh and Rose of Erin. 
They were free from blight and as fine 
looking a lot of potatoes as ever came into 
this county. On account of the endless 
rains in the spring, it was late when I fin- 
ished panting and then they were very slow 
in coming up. I was surprised to find only 
about two-thirds of the Carman, half the 
Sir Walter Raleigh and not more than a 
fifth of Rose of Erin growing. This was a 
very discouraging start, but as it was too 
late to look for more seed, I cultivated what 
did grow. They showed little vitality and 
when I harvested them in October the crop 
was very nearly a failure, about 50 bushels 
to the acre, tubers of medium size, and al- 
most entirely free from blight. 

Now let us go back to the seed. Was 
it injured by fall heating or by cold stor- 
age? I am led to believe it was caused 
by heating in the fall after digging more 
than by cold storage. Was the crop in- 
jured by the spring rains? It will remain 
a debatable question. I planted seed of my 
own raising and all grew. They were 
planted the same days and in the same 
field as the New York seed. I have no doubt 
the season was the great hindrance to a 
good crop. With a favorable season I 
might have had a fairly good crop. But 
there can be no doubt the vitality of the 
seed was very much injured. No matter 
what kind of a season, the crop could not 
have been a first-class one. Therefore from 
this experience I shall be very careful about 
the seed I plant in the future. If you were 
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to watch the potatoes as they come into 
our home markets from the states west of 
us, you. would find they had been thrown 
into the car without curing, and had heated, 
leaving a black streaked potato when 
cooked. I would not like to risk planting 
seed of this kind, and I am sure we often 
get it. 

Now a word about the land and tillage. 
As stated in a previous letter, my pota- 
toes were grown on corn stubble land. No 
barnyard manure was used, but about 300 
pounds of a commercial fertilizer to the 
acre, 5% nitrogen, 14% phosphoric acid and 
6% potash. The ground did not get hard 
and was easily cultivated. When the po- 
tatoes were lifted the soil was still nice and 
mellow. I like the method so well that I 
shall continue to plant my potatoes after 
corn. Let us hear from others upon this 
seed potato question. 


Fattening Cattle on High-Priced Feeds. 


JOHN W. HAYS, WISCONSIN. 








When put into the stable, I commenced 
on five or six pounds of ground corn, bran 
and oil meal for the first week and grad- 
ually increased for one month until I had 
them on the full feed of about seven pounds 
corn meal, two pounds old process oil meal, 
three pounds bran, 30 to 40 pounds silage 
and one feed of hay, just what they would 
eat up clean. The first month they made 
a gain of 50 pounds, the second month of 
80 pounds, and the third and fourth months 
85 pounds; the fifth month 40 pounds. Those 
cattle were all tied up in the stable and 
watered there for the first four months. 
The fifth month they were turned out to 
water and left in the yard for one hour, 
which I think was the cause for the small 
gain. I speak of this to show the mis- 
takes made. I weighed them for three 
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years with about the same results in 
weight, with the exception of the last 
month. I never was able to make more 
than 60 pounds the fifth month. Perhaps 
I crowded them too fast at first. 

For the last ten years I have fed all my 
cattle loose in the stable. I had them de- 
horned, and graded them according to size 
and age, which I think is the best way. 
The people that have good, thrifty cattle 
and plenty of coarse feed can afford to buy 
grain to feed. I never could make a good 
gain on corn alone. I would have all the 
feed ground fine. From my experience I 
have found that it saves one-third. I have 
found two bushels of ground corn to be 
worth three bushels of whole corn. This 
ration is for steers weighing 1000 to 1100 
pounds. This is about what the steers of 
this weight will clean up well. This ration 
should make a gain of at least 80 pounds 
a month with the right kind of cattle. It 
never pays to put high-priced feed into 
scrub stock. The above ration is for peo- 
ple who have good corn silage. 

Twenty years ago I used to feed cattle on 
dry feed, but never kept a strict account. 
I know the cost was more. Hay at the 
present price is too high to feed cattle, but 
those who have plenty of good corn fodder 
perhaps can make it pay. Good corn fodder 
well cured is better than timothy hay for 
feeding cattle. To get the full feeding 
value, I would have it cut or shredded and 
then dampened and let warm up. I would 
mix a small quantity with the ground feed. 

The cattle feeders will often strike bad 
years at the business, especially when there 
is an oversupply of stock on the market. 
The reason for the oversupply of stock is 
the cheapness of feed. I have always done 
best when feed was dear. Fine cattle are 
always in demand. This year is exception- 
al; all feeds are very high. 





A MANURE SPREADER AT. WORK IN AN ILLINOIS FIELD 


During the past year American Agriculturist frequently called attention to the manure spreader and its place in gen- 


eral agriculture. The illustration shows one of the machines at work on the farm of L. A. Keene, near 
ture was taken by our own artist,.and is about the only really good photograph of the kind in existence. 


Waterman, Ill. This pic- 
There are many 


spreaders in Pennsylvania, New York and other states, and the use is also gaining ground in the west. The farmer who has manure 
and uses a spreader soon discovers that the manure goes much farther, is more effective because of even distribution, the labor 
necessary in applying it is much less, and the spreader is profitable on any farm where stock is kept. It spreads any kind of 
manure or fertilizer—cornstalks, straw, cloddy material from the barn lot, lime, ashes, etc. It can be used the year around and 


soon pays for itself. 
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Midway Method of Growing Tomatoes. 


SAMUEL A. COOK, BALDWIN COUNTY, GA. 

As a grower of tomatoes for 30 years, I 
do not hesitate to say that until one has 
grown an acre or two after the midway 
method he does not suspect the possibilities 
of this plant. The plat for tomatoes, 
whether large or small, is checked off 3x3 
feet and a stake firmly driven in at each 
check. Seeds of selected Dwarf Champion 
are sown in well-made cold frames about 
six weeks before the plants are wanted for 
setting out in the open ground. When the 
time arrives, three well-grown, stocky 
plants are set around each stake in a tri- 
angle 12x12x12 inches. Before the plants 
are set the soil has been well prepared with 
plow and harrow, roller if necessary, har- 
rowing in if necessary, plenty of a good am- 
moniated phosphate, with potash. The to- 
mato does its best in a soil well supplied 
with the mineral elements. The crop is 
pushed from the start with all necessary 
shallow cultivation, going through with the 
hoe once or even three times. 

About the time the first fruit begins to 
set, the vines are encircled with a band of 
cloth or coarse twine, drawing them slight- 
ly in to the stake. This band, placed 12 or 
15 inches from the ground, ordinarily keeps 
the fruit from the earth. I split the stake 
on rainy days. They are made about three 
feet long. 

The Aristocrat and Champion are ideal 
kinds for growing in hills. Sometimes I 
have varied the plan a little by using two 
plants to the stake, one on each side, and 
having the rows 28 or 30 inches. One acre 
grown in this manner will usually produce 
as much merchantable fruit as two acres 
in the ordinary way. It is equally satis- 
factory also when only a few dozen or a 
few hundred plants are grown. 


The Season’s Lessons in Corn Culture. 
ATKINSON, IOWA. 

The season just passed proved to be a 
somewhat serious one on the corn crop of 
this vicinity. However, in view of the fact 
that we had an exceedingly hot spell in 
August, as well as a continued drouth, I 
think we have reason to believe that we 
succeeded in emphasizing the matter of sur- 
face cultivation to an extent that has not 
been realized before. 

Under field conditions much of our corn 
averaged over 60 bushels per acre. The 
crop, however, received five cultivations, or 
plowings, as it is generally called. The 
last one of these was given about the mid- 
dle of August, when it seemed that the soil 
moisture would absolutely be exhausted 
unless the surface could in some way be 
covered with a mulch. The crop was too 
large to cultivate with two horses, so we 
went into it with a one-horse cultivator. 
I feel quite positive that by so doing we 
increased the yield to the extent of ten or 
15 bushels per acre. -The cultivator used 
was one of the shallow shovel character 
and only stirred the soil to a depth of about 
two inches. 

PLANTING AT DIFFERENT DATES. 

Another lesson that I think the farmers 
of our state learned this year was the 
importance of extending their planting over 
a considerable period of time. Of course, 
where farms are large this matter is not of 
such great importance as it is naturally 
extended over considerable time, owing to 
the fact that sufficient help cannot always 
be secured to do the planting at any par- 
ticular time. Whether the season should 
prove to be similar to the past one or not 
I think it would be much to the farmer’s 
advantage in the state of Iowa to plant part 
of his crop about May 5, part about the 
middle of May and the remainder from 
May 25 to June 1. In this way I feel 
assured that one would not take the risk 
of having the tassels of his entire crop 
destroyed by the hot winds which so fre- 
quently pass over the corn belt of Iowa. 
The same may be accomplished, of course, 


PROF JAMES 


FIELD’ ‘CROPS 


to some extent by planting an early and a 
late variety of corn, I think that this is a 
practice which may be encouraged more in 
the future than in the past. -Of course this 
is only true within reasonable limits as it 
is quite possible to secure varieties that are 
entirely too late in maturing. 
PREVALENCE OF SMUT. 

Still another. matter which was notice- 
able during the past season was the great 
difference in the extent to which varieties 
were smutted. It seems to me that those 
most affected were varieties inclined to be 
somewhat on the fine order. That is, they 
were among those which have been bred 
with fine cobs and deep, narrow kernels. 
Now of course this may be the result of 
unusual climatic conditions, and yet I am 
not sure but what there is a lesson in it 
for the farmers of our district. I think 
we will have to stand firmly by the practice 
of breeding corn which possesses consider- 
able vigor, having good length, circumfer- 
ence, with a reasonable proportion of cob. 
I think we will have to utterly discard the 
idea of producing corn yielding 90% of 
grain. 

These matters are simply the result of my 
observations during the past season, and 
while I have but little experimental data 
to substantiate them, still I consider that 
the observations are accurate. 


Success in Selection of Seed Corn. 
F. A. WARNER, MGR SIBLEY ESTATE, ILLINOIS. 


In the experiments with corn this past 
summer there were two things which were 
quite apparent in spite of the drouth. Se- 
lection+ of seed for a certain type was 
proved in the case of the Rileys Favorite 
yellow corn. We planted the first selection 
in 1900 and then a selection from that prod- 
uct for 1901 with a very marked increase 
in vigor of growth and markings of type, 
although the perfection of ears was want- 
ing. The selection showed even in the 
nubbins. Selection to a set type in Silver- 
mine white corn was quite marked, giving 
a larger number of ears of the grain type, 
but as in the other instance there were 
imperfections in the filling of the ear. 

I might mention also that extreme 
changes of latitude in corn were demon- 
strated as being unprofitable as to produc- 
ing a crop. We exchanged an ear of our 
Silvermine white for an ear of white grown 
at Lenior, N C. The southern corn grew 
tall stalks and no ripe ears at all, along- 
side the Silvermine raised here and which 
ripened as usual. Our correspondent at 
Lenoir writes that the Silvermine was 
planted May 1 and ripened by September 
1, grew very fast but ears were small and 
stalks short. 

We are planning for extensive experi- 
ments this Season and hope we will have 
a favorable corn year, so we can have 
something of value to report. 


—————————____. 


How to Be a Good Farmer. 
HARRY COURTHWAITE, ILLINOIS. 


There are thousands of farmers all over 
the country who if asked why they are liv- 
ing in the country, will say that they don’t 
know enough to do anything else. In my 
opinion the farmer to enj.y his work and 
be able to accomplish anything of impor- 


‘tance must be as well educated as any 


other class of people. He should not only 
be familiar with scientific works, but he 
must not neglect higher mathematics, and 
should be familiar with animals and in- 
sects, know about the growth of plants, 
formation of soils, etc. He will then be bet- 
ter able to solve the many complex prob- 
lems which confront every farmer at this 
day and age. 

Many think that the farmer’s life is an 
unenviable one, that he is tied down at 
home, scarcely having. time to eat his 
meals, while the truth of the matter is, the 
farmer can be the most independent man 
on earth if he chooses. True, he must rise 
early, work late and continuously for a 


while in -the spring, but after two or three 
months, the hardest of his work is done 
and ke can take it comparatively easy dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 

One of the greatest essentials to prosper- 
ity and enjoyment of life is perfect health. 
The best opportunities for this are offered 
on the farm, unless too much work is at- 
tempted. Exposure during bad weather 
must be avoided as much as possible. While 
stock farmers especially must be out in 
all kinds of weather, good food and proper 
clothing will go a long way toward coun- 
teracting any bad effects. The orchard, 
garden and poultry yard makes it possible 
for the farmer to have the very best to live 
upon. While men in other professions may 
make money faster, very few callings af- 
ford more pleasure and more substantial 
returns. It is now possible to have daily 
papers, periodicals of all kinds, so that the 
dweller in the country need not be ignorant. 


Trolley Freight and Express for Farmers. 


The subject of marketing farm produce 
by trolley, published in these columns De- 
cember 21, is receiving careful consideration 
in many sections. This is more true of the 
middle and eastern states than further 
west, although the trolley systems are be- 
ginning to cover, as a network, much of 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The following are expressions of 
opinion by well-known fruit growers, deal- 
ers, etc, bearing on this subject: 

Wherever a trolley line is pushed out 
in the rural districts it would be wise for 
farmers and property owners along such 
lines. to grant the right of way, in all 
cases insisting that the usual width of road 
shail be maintained so as not to interfere 
with the regular traffic upon the highway. 
For this consideration the company should 
make provision for carrying certain kinds 
of produce from the farm to the shipping 
point, particularly all kinds of perishable 
products, and they should also bring out 
to the farms many articles which farm- 
ers are transporting with teams. I believe 
that with this.arrangement not only would 
the value of land be increased, but the 
company entering into#éuch an agreement 
would find the investment in their line 
would pay them better dividends. It would 
mean the growing of a very much larger 
variety of products and consequently much 
more traffic in transportation of same. It 
would also tend to brirg more people out 
from the city,to purchase country prop- 
erty. If they could have the choice of liv- 
ing in the country and at the same time 
could reap the benefit of the eity, by way 
of lectures, concerts and shopping, which 


_under the present conditions are impossible, 


I believe it would have the effect of build- 
ing up small towns and settlements where 
such opportunities might be afforded. Un- 
der those conditions people living from five 
to ten miles away from the main thorough- 
fare could have good schools in their own 
midst or could take the advantages of the 
schools in the larger cities. Through the 
extention of trolley lines the possibilities of 
development in agriculture are something 
very great.—[George T. Powell. 

The trolley cars we use carry about 350 
half-bushel peach baskets. Formerly, when 
we looked after the car from start to finish, 
the railroad company only furnishing the 
power and the cars, we paid 2% cents 
per basket. Now an express company has 
exclusive privileges on the line and takes 
our fruit in large or small quantities and is 
responsible for handling, delivery, etc. We 
pay four cents per basket from South Glas- 
tonbury to Hartford, and have them de- 
livered direct to the store we want them. 
From my farm at Seymour, Ct, we ship 
a longer distance to Bridgeport, and pay 
five cents per basket for 50 baskets or under 
and four cents a basket for all larger quan- 
tities. They run them to a central depot 
in Bridgeport and then deliver them on 
their wagons to our wholesalers there. In 
both instanees these companies furnish us 
the cars on a siding near the orchard, 








We load any time day or night and they 
haul them into the markets for trade early 
the next morning. No arrangements have 
yet been made for handling the heavier 
cars of the steam railroad over these trol- 
ley lines, but that thing is coming in the 
mear future. Trolley car service is very 
satisfactory and carries the fruit in splen- 
did shape. Connecticut state laws allow all 
the street railways to handle freight and 
express matter.—[J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 

The difficulty I see with regard to the 
trolley cars~ bringing perishable freight 
is that most of them have no established 
market at which it could be delivered. This 
is a very important feature in our market. 
There are certain points where southern 
truck is delivered and other places where 
nearby stuff is delivered. There is a market 
established at each of these points where 
the buyers all congregate, thus making a 
competition that would not exist if the 
receipts were scattered around at the dif- 
ferent places of business of the receivers. 
[Walter Snyder, Baltimore. 

I think it is a very great mistake to 
permit public roads to be monopolized by 
trolley companies. Town committees keep 
on granting the privilege to them for some 


NOVEL BUT PRACTICAL 


is usually employed. The cold frame is 
built in the usual manner; six feet wide and 
of any length desired, with braces across 
the top every three feet to hold the frame 
in shape, and at the same time to support 
the covering. Two strips of muslin, 42 
inches wide, are sewed together so as to 
form one strip seven feet wide and as long 
as the cold frame, even though that may 
be 60 feet or more. One edge of this strip 
is tacked along the upper side of the cold 
frame, and the other edge is tacked to a 
series of strips of wood sufficiently heavy 
to hold the cloth in place when allowed 
to hang over the front edge of the frame. 
On warm days the cloth is rolled up on 
the wooden strips, so as to give the plants 
plenty of light and air; but during the night 
and on cold days, the bed is kept covered 
by the cloth. 

Cloth is also used as a shade for propa- 
gating beds in the summer; and may be 
managed as suggested for the cold frames. 
It is, however, customary to use burlap in- 
stead of muslin for this purpose. 

BURLAP FOR SHADING PLANTS. 

It is possible that burlap might also be 
used in the construction of artificial shades 
for certain vegetables in outdoor culture. 

















reason or other. In the early history of 
this business, the New Jersey state board 
of agriculture issued a special circular 
advising the farmers against granting the 
use of public highways for the use of trol- 
ley companies. In the matter of carrying 
freight on these roads, it would seem that, 
if they are to accomplish the greatest good 
‘to farming communities, this privilege 
should be granted them in addition to car- 
rying passengers. It would be used very 
advantageously by farmers in sending small 
consignments of freight to market quickly. 
Perhaps the matter will be adjusted in the 
near future.—[Franklin Dye, New Jersey. 





Screens for Protecting Garden Crops. 


PROF JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS. 





In reply to the inquiry of your Nebraska 
subscriber regarding the construction of 
cloth tents for the growing of vegetables, 
will say that cloth is frequently used as 
a substitute for glass over cold frames. 
especially in the south, but that something 
heavier than cheesecloth, such as muslin, 


A BRANCH OF MOORE ARCTIC PLUM 


Celery does well in partial shade; and if 
it is planted thickly (about six by ten 
inches), as it is under the system known 
as the new celery culture, a large amount 
of celery could be covered by a small 
amount of shading material. And yet I be- 
lieve more satisfactory results could be se- 
cured from the use of a lath screen than 
from the use of cloth. If the cloth were 
left on all the time, the shade might be too 
dense; and if it were frequently removed, 
the labor and attention involved would add 
greatly to the cost. of growing the erop. 
On the other hand, lath screens could be 
left on through the whole season, if they 
were placed high enough above the ground 
to permit a man’s working under them; and 
in any event, they would need to be re- 
moved only when it became necessary to 
work among the plants. 
HOW TO MAKE LATH SCREEN, 

The lath screens should be made four 
feet wide (the length of a lath) and from 
six to ten feet long. The spaces between 
the laths should be of the same width as 
a lath. Stout stakes should be driven into 
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the ground to support the screens, and 
should be of such a length as will allow 
the screens to be placed at the desireg 
hight. The nearer the screens are to thg¢ 
ground, so long as they clear the plants by 
eight or ten inches, tle more perfectly will 
the bed be shaded; and the farther they 
are from the ground, up to six feet, the 
easier will it be to work under them with< 
out removal. It is, however, usually best 
to have the screens not over four feet above 
the ground, unless a wide area is covered, 
and permanent posts are set and the screens 
fastened to them. If a permanent struc- 
ture is made, it should be high enough 
to allow a man to stand upright under it. 
CLOTH TENTS FOR PROTECTION, 

There is still another way in which cloth 
is sometimes used as a covering for plants. 
In regions where the striped cucumber bee- 
tle is particularly troublesome to cucum- 
bers, squashes and melons, some gardeners 
cover the plants with little tents made of 
cheesecloth. The frame of the tent con- 
sists of a barrel hoop cut in two. The two 
halves are thrust into the ground at right 
angles to each other. Then a square piece 
of cheesecloth is placed over this frame, 
and a little earth pulled up over the lower 
edge of the cloth to hold it in place, and 
also to prevent the entrance of insects at 
that point. The tents are usually left on 
the plants as long as the size of the latter 
will permit. 

Moore Arctic Plum—This is a compara- 
tively new variety. It has been consider- 
ably boomed the last five or ten years by 
several nurserymen, and has been recom- 
mended especially in the northern New 
England states on account of the hardi- 
ness of the tree. It is also prolific, but 
seems to have no other advantages. It is 
an old-fashioned ‘‘blue plum,” of small size 
and only moderate quality. We speak of 
it and illustrate it rather to caution farm- 
ers against planting it than to commend 
it. The fruit is about 14% inches in diame- 
ter, so that the picture shows it somewhat 
reduced in size. The photograph is by Prof 
F. A. Waugh, author of Plums and Plum 
Culture, a remarkably comprehensive book 
that is a monument to the author’s expert 
mastery of this subject. 








Letting Down Wire Fences—It is fre- 
quently desirable to lower the strands of a 
wire fence so that stock may be changed 
from one field to the other without putting 
in a gate or cutting the wire. Of course, 
this is not practicable where a wire is 
stretched tightly, but on many feed lot 
fences or where a wire fence is placed 
around a straw stack, the wire cannot be 
stretched very tightly. This device can be 
used for these temporary lots very satisfac- 
torily. The little illustration explains it- 
self. Drive two staples, a a, into the tree 
about half an inch apart. Put the wire in 


): 








WIRE IN PLACE. 


place. Then drop the wire nail } into posi- 
tion. This will hold the wire until it is 
desirable to lower it. Take out the nail, 
press the wire down to the bottom of the 
post and place it under the hook. 
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Root Grafting Apple Trees. 


PROF 8S. T. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The apple is propagated by root grafting 
by large growers of nursery stock, but not 
so much by those who grow only small 
quantities of trees. The value of trees 
grown from root grafts, as compared with 
budded trees, is much discussed, and root- 
grafted trees are much praised by some and 
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STEPS IN ROOT GRAFTING. 


condemned by others, and probably both 
sides are right under certain conditions. A 
good strong root in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition, skillfully grafted early in the win- 
ter, carefully packed, kept in a cool, moist 
place and carefully planted in the spring 
will no doubt make as good a tree as can 
be produced by the same stock planted in 
the nursery in the spring and budded in 
the fall. 

When trees are to be grown by the mil- 
lion, as they are in some nurseries, very 
skillful men are employed to insure against 
loss, all of the best conditions are pro- 
vided and trees grown under these condi- 
tions are likely to be of fine quality, 
whether grown from root grafts or buds. 
As a rule, taking all nurseries together, 
however, I think better results will be ob- 
tained from budded trees than from root 
grafts. But as a cerrespondent asks how 
to make root grafts, I will briefly outline 
the work as it is done in many nurseries. 

The work of root grafting requires a 
strong, healthy stock or seedling, a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife, always kept sharp, and 
skill to make a clean cut with no twists 
or turns to it, but flat and smooth. To 
one not skilled in the use of the knife, 
considerable practice is needed in cutting 
upon shoots of the apple or pear, or other 
hard woods, before making the grafts. The 
root or seedling, Fig 1, is held in the left 
hand and an upward cut made at the point, 
a, where the root and top come together, 
called the collar. A tongue is then cut 
about midway of this, a, Fig 2, which is to 
fit into a similar cut on the scion. 

The scion, Fig 3, a piece of last year’s 
growth, about six inches long, of the va- 
riety desired, is then taken and the same 
kind of a cut made on its lower end. The 
two cut surfaces are then placed together 
and the tongues pressed firmly against 
each other, taking care that the inner bark, 
called the cambium layer, comes in con- 
tact with as many points as possible. If 
the scion is of the same size as the stock 
this may take place on both edges, but if 
it is smaller than the stock, contact can 
only be made on one side. After pressing 
as firmly as possible, the union is made 
more complete by tying the parts together 
with raffia fiber, soft twine or waxed thread, 
as at Fig 4. The success of this work de- 
pends wpon how carefully the cut has been 
made, how much of the cambium layers 


come in contact, and how firmly the parts 
are bound together. 

After the grafts have been made they are 
to be packed in moist sand or light soil 
and kept in one position until taken out for 
planting in spring. A very good way of 
packing is to take a soap box or other box 
of the right size and place it on one end, 
Fig 5. Then put in a layer of grafts and 
cover with soil, pressing it firmly about the 
grafts, putting in layers of sand and gravel, 
Fig 5 b, until all are in or the box is filled. 
The box should be kept in a cool, moist 
place, as nearly freezing as possible, yet 
not actually frozen, until spring. 

As early as the land will work up fine 
and mellow, the grafts should be planted in 
the nursery rows about five inches apart, 
and in rows four to five feet from each 
other. As the grafts are taken from the 
box they should be put into a pail of wa- 
ter, that they may not be exposed to dry- 
ing, and planted with a spade or dibbler, 
taking care not to start the union of the 
scion and root. During the first year in the 
nursery little care is needed, but to keep 
the land well cultivated, and allowing only 
one shoot to grow. 


Sweet and Delicious Melons. 


Among garden products none is relished 
with keener enjoyment than the melon. 
Some of the growers in our garden contest 
in 1899 report as follows upon melons: 

Watermelon—Seminole is the most satis- 
factory early kind; crisp, sweet and of good 
size and shape. Stokes Early is first to ma- 
ture. Peerless outdoes all as a late crop- 
per. Green and Gold is another good late 
variety. Dixie is good. Triumph is large, 
but inclined to grow hollow.—[C. P. Augur, 
New Haven County, Ct. Cole’s Early is 
perferable as a sure crop, but Phinney’s Old 
Mountain Sweet usually matures here.—[C. 
E. Kellogg, Tolland County, Ct. The Florida 
Favorite and White Gem are my favorite 
sorts.—[A. D. Johnson, Waupaca County, 
Wis. Santiago has all the good qualities of 
the best southern melon, and is so hardy 
that it can easily be raised here.—[J. Lyon, 
Tompkins County, N Y. MclIvers Sugar is 
very little different, if any, from Georgia 
Rattlesnake.—_[E. H. Ashley, Los Angeles 
County, Cal. Cole’s Early is the only wa- 
termelon I have been able to ripen before 
frost.—_[A. P. Hitchcock, Columbia County, 
N Y. 

Muskmelons—Rocky Ford is of very good 
quality, but small.—[C. E. Brookhart, Cum- 
berland County, Tenn. I find the Petosky 
even better than praised. We think the 
Mango melon is far ahead of anything we 
have tried. It is better than muskmelon. 
[L. M. A. Hall, Tolland County, Ct. The 
Arlington is earlier and more -prolific, but 
not so good quality as the Hackensack.— 
[c. C. L., New York. Miller’s Cream is the 
best selling melon I have. Early Prize and 
Grand Rapids are both good, and extra ear- 
ly. Rocky Ford is fine and a good keeper. 
Paul Rose and Jenny Lind I shall not plant 
again.—[{C. L. Hill, Freeborn County, Minn. 
The Princess easily leads all other musk- 
melons for quality. Paul Rose did well un- 
til the vines blighted. Chicago Market 
grows very large, but is only fair in quality. 
(Cc. P. Augur. The Emerald Gem musk- 
melon does better here than the Early 
Hackensack, the Rocky Ford, the Jenny 
Lind, the Montreal, the Netted Gem or the 
Banquet.—[A. P. Hitchcock. 


Spring and Winter Pruning—A compar- 
ison of these methods as practiced on the 
Pacific coast shows that peaches on trees 
pruned in the spring were larger than those 
on trees pruned in the winter. Many farm- 
ers seem to believe that spring pruning can 
be practiced, thus making hand thinning 
unnecessary. 

Severe Pruning of Magnolia results in 
great scarcity of blossoms the first season, 
but the following spring blooms are abun- 
dant. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Intensive Horticulture. 
A Compact Greenhouse. 


WEBB DONNELL. 


To build an all-over glass house for 
growing early plants is both expensive and 
difficult, while the building is fit for noth- 
ing else should the growing of early plants 











USEFUL FOR MANY PURPOSES. 


be given up. A small house that has @ 
great deal of sunlight in it, that is inex- 
pensive and easy to build, and can be used 
for other purposes, should occasion war- 
rant, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The three windows face the south, 
with a window in both east and west ends. 

The house can be made of any dimen- 
sions desired and can be heated by a small 
stove. There is a walk along the-back side, 
with a wide bench before the windows. The 
stove can occupy the farther end of the 
walk, with a slight partition of galvanized 
iron to keep the strong heat from the plants 
that are near. A shed-roofed house can be 


built, but it would have to be high enough 
in the rear to afford a walk, so there would 
be but little if any saving in expense, and 
a decided loss in attractiveness. 


Radishes | for Quick Profit. 


Growers in the Boston gardening district 
consider radishes a paying crop under glass, 
because of its rapid growth, maturing for 
market three weeks from seed in a warm 
house, and giving two crops in less than 
the time required for one of Jettuce. The 
demand, however, is variable and uncer- 
tain, especially during the winter months, 
and the prices range all the way from 15 
to 50 cents per dozen. Nearly all growers 
make the crop secondary, planting it in the 
same house with other specialties. Frank 
Coolidge buys 600 to 808 pounds radish seed 
per year for the crop under glass and out- 
doors. Messrs Rawson, Allen, Hittenger 
and Skehan are very large growers. 

-The usual plan with all these is to plant 
the radish crop with the cucumbers in 
spring. The houses are occupied during 
winter with three successive crops of let- 
tuce, of which the last is removed in March. 
The soil, a strong loam, has already been 
made very rich by forking in one to three 
inches of stable manure for the preceding 
lettuce crop, and is now wet down very 
thoroughly, dug over and raked fine. The 
cucumbers are planted in long rows about 
eight feet apart and the radishes are drilled 
in cross rows between the cucumbers, the 
rows 3% to four inches apart. A point of 
prime importance is to sow good seed, a 
single grower sometimes losing hundreds of; 
dollars by a difference in seed. Some se- 
lect several lots early and give them com- 
parative tests, buying the best for the main 
crop. Good seed starts strongly and even- 
ly, producing roots uniform and of good 
shape. The variety almost exclusively 
planted is the Scarlet Globe. 

After the plants are a few days above 
ground they are thinned to 1% inches apart, 
the work being done by Italian women, 
who work from boards swung over the beds. 
Some growers sow thinly and do not thin 
the plants. The crop requires little fur- 
ther special attention till maturity. In- 
sects, blights or weeds give no trouble un- 
der glass, and the crop is regarded as rea- 
sonably sure. It is a common saying among 








the gardeners that those who fail with let- 


tuce succeed with radishes. Lettuce “drop” 
or mildew attacks radishes if given a 
chance, but as the foliage holds away from 
the ground, the disease has little chance 
to catch. Water is supplied when needed, 
the details depending on weather, temper- 
ature of house and condition of crop. 

The radishes grow fast in the high tem- 
perature required for the cucumbers, 60 to 
90 degrees, and are sometimes ready for 
market in 16 days. The soil throughout is 
warm from the trenches of stable manure 
under the cucumber rows. Sometimes the 
radishes are gathered clean at one picking, 
but the small ones may be left to mature 
for a second or third picking. They are 
taken to the packing house, put up eight 
to the bunch and 60 bunches to the box. 
Kour women will bunch about 100 boxes per 
day. The crop is mostly sold through mid- 
dlemen. Growers consider 30 cents per 
dozen bunches a satisfactory price, corre- 
sponding to $1 per dozen for lettuce. The 
demand is usually good in March and April, 
lasting until the open-air crop comes in 
early May. After the radishes are removed, 
the cucumbers or other main crop is given 
the house room. The management of the 
field radish crop is somewhat similar, the 
radishes being regarded: as a catch crop 
to be sown between crops which do not need 
all the room early in the season. The 
rows are far enough apart to allow use of 
shuffie hoes, while in the greenhouse no 
cultivation is required, the soil being loose 
and light because of careful watering and 
the abundance of decaying manure and 
roots. 





The Cause of Hollow Potatoes. 


DR ALBERT F. WOODS, DEPT OF AGRI. 





What causes hollow potatoes? I notice 
the size of the defect is about in propor- 
tion to the size of the tuber.—[Benjamin 
F. Wright, Onondaga County, N Y. 

The phenomenon occurs as the result of 
several different causes. The most com- 
mon is very rapid growth of the tuber 
under conditions not favorable for the pro- 


duction of sufficient tissue to produce a 
solid tuber. In warm, slightly cloudy 
weather, especially im rich soils and with 


varieties which make a rapid growth, the 
trouble is very likely to appear. Another 
cause is when such a period of rapid growth 
is followed by a period of dry weather; the 
potato top then draws upon the tubers for 
moisture and the result is then a rupture 
of some of the tissues in the inner portion 
of the potato. I have no doubt that a sim- 
ilar splitting may arise from other causes 
as well. 
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Hopeful Future for Apple Culture. 





The opinions of several experts relative 
to the future in apple culture are given 
below and indicate a hopeful outlook for 
the future. 

It appears to be very encouraging. We 
are learning better how to grow apples, 
how to spray the trees to keep off the 
fungus and how to fertilize them. We have 
found the Baldwin as profitable as any. 
It takes 20 years in western New York to 
get your money back in planting apples, 
and a man who plants an orchard should 
have some capital to carry him through. 
I would plant Baldwin, Spy, and Nonesuch. 
Ben Davis also stands good.—[C, W. 
Hooker. 

I planted 25 acres in a recent year, large- 
ly Baldwin and Maiden’s Blush. Roxbury 
Russet is all right every year. Twenty 
Ounce is an annual bearer. The Gilleflower 
is good.—[Albert Wood. 

I think we can overcome the insect and 
fungous pests and I know no reason why 
we cannot grow fruit as successfully as we 
could before these pests were known. We 
can raise as good apples in western New 
York as can be grown anywhere. I don’t 
know anything about any kinds except 
Baldwin and Twenty Ounce. I spray three 
times—in March, then when the buds are 


nearly ready to burst and again when the 
petals fall—[R. S. Udell. 

The winter apple question is the one 
great question in the apple industry. Bald- 
win has held first place for years. The Ben 
Davis, bad and mean as it is, is going to 
cut more figure in western New York than 
many suppose. The Ben Davis is the 
business apple to-day. Were I to plant 
an orchard of wimter apples I should plant 
a row or two of it. The Rome Beauty is 
another good one worth trying. Hubbards- 
ton is of high quality and a profitable sort. 
For top working Ben Davis is the best 
stock I know; it forms a splendid rooted 
tree. For family purposes and the fancy 
market Grimes Golden is the best sort in 
Ameriea. Graft over some Baldwin to it 
and have a few good apples for home use. 
York Imperial is running Ben Davis an 
even race in Ben Davis territory. It is 
of much better quality, better than Bald- 
win and a longer keeper.—[H. E. Van De- 
man. 


Of Interest to Truckers, 


RICHARD VINCENT, JR, BALTIMORE CO, MD. 





Is cloth as good as glass over a hotbed 
for lettuce? Is leaf mold a good fertilizer? 
Are dwarf lima beans planted in rows?— 
[M. J. Q., New Jersey. 

Plant bed cloth will not do the same 
work as hotbed sash or glass, especially 
during early winter, as the plants require 
more light than the cloth will give them, 
and the product grown under same is apt 
to be only second in quality. If soil is 
heavy leaf mold from the woods is a help 
to lighten same, but barnyard manure or 
fertilizer would have to be added as the 
leaf mold lacks sufficient ammonia, etc, 
to make a complete manure of itself. 
Plant dwarf limas in rows about one foot 
apart. 


Wash for Scaly Trees—J. H. M. Penn- 
sylvania: Whale oil soap at the rate of 
two pounds in a gallon of water makes a 
good winter wash for pear and apple trees 
infested with San Jose scale. This is too 
strong for plum and peach unless applied 
in spring just before the buds open. Any 
ordinary soft soap made on the farm can 
be used. The spray should be applied with 
a good pump. 





The Worden Grape is a seedling of Con- 
cord. The skin is. thin, the pulp soft and 
of excellent flavor. It ripens two weeks 
earlier than Concord. 
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Barley as a Valuable Stock Feed. 


According to present cost of feed, barley 
is a much more economical stock feed than 
oats. This grain has been used very large- 
ly for malting purposes and comparatively 
tittle for stock feeding, excent in limited 
sections of the country, where it is princi- 
pally grown. Those who have used it for 
feeding horses or hogs consider it very val- 
uable and worth about as much-as oats. 
It is used ‘quite extensively in California 
for feeding colts and in the maritime prov- 
imces it is grown and fed to hogs. 

Present prices for good grades of feeding 
barley are 57 to 69 cents per bushel at 
Chicago and 67 to 69 cents at Boston, or 
respectively $24.58 and $28.75 per ton. No 2 
oats at Chicago are worth 47 cents per 
bushel or $29.36 per ton, and at Boston 55 
cents per bushel or $34.38 per ton. A bushel 
of oats weighs 32 pounds while the legal 
standard for barley 1s commonly 48 pounds, 
except 46 pounds in Oregon, 47 pounds in 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Alabama and Ken- 
tucky and 50 pounds in California. There 
is but little difference in the chemical com- 
position of barley and oats, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 

FEEDING VALUE OF OATS AND BARLEY. 
Barley Oats 


"OGRE MOOSE... ccsccccicccsecces 12.4 11.8 
Digestible protein. . 


Digestible fiber 
Nitrogen - free extract 
Digestible extract..... 


Digestible fat F 
Nutritive ratio, 1 to i 7. 


Barley is incased in a slightly harder 
hull than oats and for this reason is more 
difficult of thorough mastication. Best re- 
sults have therefore been obtained from 
grinding it. In feeding to horses or colts, 
if one quart coarse wheat bran is mixed 
with three quarts barley, they will be 
forced to eat it slowly and will therefore 
masticate it much better so that it would 
be unnecessary to grind it except possibly 
for weanlings. If for any reason feeders 
wish to use oats for horses, the ration 
could be considerably cheapened by substi- 
tuting one-half barley and mixing some 
bran in the proportions above mentioned. 

But little experience of American feeders 
can be obtained in reference to feeding bar- 
ley to milch cows. Prof W. A. Henry in 
his book on Feeds and Feeding, says that 
the common grain for milch cows in Den- 
mark is barley and oats, generally sown 
and harvested together, the proportion of 
barley and oats in the mixture being two 
to three, or one to two. Barley alone is 
not fed extensively to cows on the score 
of expense. It proves very beneficial to 
cows fed heavily with roots, since it coun- 
teracts the laxative influence of the last 
named. From three to fivé pounds of 
ground barley are enough in the ration, 
bran proving an excellent complementary 
feeed. 
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A Convenient Dairy Farm Equipment. 


F. B. AIKEN, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N. Y. 


My cow barn Is 66x80 feet, with @wo large 
sheds attached, and will accommodate 
about 40 head of stock. The barn will con- 
tain about 60 tons of hay, besides grain 
for the cows. The ftarge sheds are used 
for the storage of straw, which is used 
for bedding the cattle, no straw being left 
in stack till all available space in Barns and 
sheds Is filled. The capacity of the two 
silos is something over 100 tons each, and 
I usually try to get my corn matured 
enough to begin filling about September 10 
to 15. This year, the season being so back- 
ward, I was a week or two later. I cut 
the corn with the corr Binder, and draw 
it as fast as cut w the ensilage cutter. I 
fill in each silo half a day at a time alter- 
nately, cutting ensilage In haif-inch lengths. 
. The windmill on the barn is 16 feet in 

diameter. In a good wind it will develop 
from eight to ten torse-power. I use it 
for grinding feed for the cattle, pumping 
water from @ well 117 feet deep, sawing 


CATTLE INTERESTS 


DAIRY BARN OF F. B. AIKEN. 


wood and cutting fodder. I very seldom 
have any difficulty, there being wind 
enough usually to operate from October to 
June. I grind all kinds of feed at the 
rate of 10 to 20 bushels per hour easily under 
ordinary circumstances. The water for 
the cattle is pumped from the well, 70 feet 
from windmill, through pipes to a covered 
tank in basement. It runs from there into 
covered galvanized iron-lined, narrow, box- 
shaped troughs, running the length of the 
stable. This trough has cover sloping to- 
ward the cows, and fitted with a hinged 
lip 14 inches long in front of each cow, pro- 
jecting % inch on the cow side. When the 
animal wishes to drink, it raises the lid 
with its nose, and when through, the lid 
drops back in place, keeping the water 
clean. A herd of cows will learn the trick 
in a day or two. The device is very satis- 
factory. 


—_— 


Warding Off Bovine Tuberculesis. 


*BY ED NOCARD OF ALFORT. 


No one any longer denies the contagious- 
ness of tuberculosis and its identity in all 
species; or that the agent of the disease is 
tne same in man and animals; or that the 
fame can be communicated from one to the 
other, since clinical and experimental ob- 
servations leave no doubt in this regard. 
Tuberculosis of animals, especially of the 
bovine species, is a factor in the spread 
of human tuberculosis. If, therefore, we 
desire to check the progress of the disease 
in man, we must carry on an organized 
struggle with bovine tuberculosis. 

The report of Prof Bollinger has shown 
you that bovine tuberculosis especially is 
on the increase, and in certain countries 
its progress is truly frightful. I wish only 
to remind you, for it is the basis of all 
prophylaxis, that the only true cause of the 
progress of bovine tuberculosis and of its 
perpetuation in infected stables is the con- 
tagion. Heredity plays only a. slight part 
and is practically negligable. It is then 
against the contagion that it is necessary 
to be on the defensive. In short, it is suf- 
ficient to separate the diseased from the 
well. But to isolate the diseased it is neces- 
sary to be able to recognize them. Until 
recently nothing was more difficult than to 
diagnose tuberculosis except at an  ad- 
vanced period of the disease. It is not so 
to-day. Tuberculin permits us to recog- 
nize tuberculosis in cattle, even in its incip- 
iency, before there are any external evi- 
dences of the trouble. It is necessary then 
in an infected stable to make the separation 
Letween sound and diseased animals, and 


*Communicated to the congress for the 
study of tuberculosis, held in Berlin, Ger- 
many, May 24-27, 99. Translated from the 
French by Prof F. D. Chester, Delaware 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


to effect an isolation which alone permits 
of the checking of the progress of the 
malady. 

These facts enable us to formulate rules 
for the prevention of bovine tuberculosis: 
1. In all stables where a tuberculous an- 
imal has been found, all the other animals 
of the bovine species should be tested with 
tuberculin; and 2, the sound animals should 
then be isolated from the diseased and 
placed by themselves, either in a new or in 
a carefully disinfected stable. In the ab- 
sence of a special stable, a single one can 
be divided into two compartments by a par- 
tition running to the roof. Each compart- 
ment should have its distinct entrance, 
tools, utensils and attendants. Or, in case 
the same attendants work in both places, 
the healthy should be cared for first, and 
the diseased afterward. Separate blouses 
and overalls should be worn in each place. 

No animal should be admitted to the 
healthy stable until it is first tested with 
tuberculin. The calves born of tuberculous 
mothers may be placed in the healthy stable 
provided they be separated from their 
mothers immediately after birth and fed 
on boiled milk. After the complete separa- 
tion of the tuberculous animals, the 
sound ones should be tested every six 
months or a year with tuberculin. It is 
possible that some animals which failed 
to react to the first test may carry the 
germs of the disease without having de- 
veloped lesions capable of causing a reac- 
tion, but which in the second test can be 
detected before they become dangerous to 
their neighbors. 

As for the animals which react to tuber- 
culin it will be necessary to make a clini- 
cal examination, and to divide them into 
two lots: First, those which present tu- 
berculous symptoms, most frequently 
cough, enlargement or induration of the 
glands of the udder, stethoscopic signs, etc, 
should be made ready for the butcher at 
the best possible price; and second, those 
which on the contrary present no external 
evidences of the disease, and these are 
happily the most numerous, even in the 
worst infected stables, need not be slaugh- 
tered for the present: at ieast. The ma- 
jority of these animals possess only. recent 
lesions, either but little extended or some- 
times insignificant, their general condition 
being good. These are scarcely dangerous 
from the standpoint of contagion. They 
can therefore be kept and utilized for milk 
or for breeding purposes. The offspring of 
these cows are generally healthy and re- 
mains so; the only’condition being that 
they should be immediately separated from 


‘the infected stable and fed on boiled milk. 


The animals recognized as tuberculous by 


the ‘tuberculin reaction or otherwise should 


not be sold for a destination other than the 
butcher. They should be registered and 
marked. These measures are quite simple. 
They are moreover perfectly efficient pro- 
vided they are accurately applied. 


Feeding Young Calves. 


Is there a ration on which calves can be 
raised without milk? The whole milk with 
us at present is worth more than the calves 
bring later. Can there be a gruel made of 
ground grains that will take the place of 
milk when a calf is several days old?— 
[William H. Stein, Carroll Co, Md. 

Although many experiments have been 
made and many mixtures have been used, 
there is no satisfactory substitute for milk 
for raising calves. Where a calf begins to 
thrive at once it may begin to have part 
skimmilk at ten days’ old and may be on 
full skimmilk at three to four weeks old. 
By this time it should have begun to eat 
some dry food, such as whole oats four 
parts, wheat bran four parts, linseed oil 
meal one part. On this with skimmilk and 
clover hay calves may be cheaply raised 
and so successfully that it is scarcely 
worth while to attempt it without the milk. 


Unsalted Butter is very difficult to ex- 
port. In two trials made in sending butter 
to London, a portion of it became moldy. 











Dairy Breeding Essentials. 





At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
dairymen’s union E. A. Sibley of Prospect 
farm hill stated that his experience along 
breeding lines had been almost exclusively 
confined to Jersey cattle. He thought the 


selection of a bull. was the weightiest re- 
sponsibility. The successful sire must have 
health, constitution and vigor. A mellow 
skin of medium thickness, soft hair and 
large, bright eyes, short legs, wide hips 
and a quiet disposition are desirable quali- 


ties as far as they go. He attaches no im- 
portance to the escutcheon or to rudimen- 


tary teats. A strong head speaks of abun- 
dance of nerve force. Shapliness and sym- 
metry are not to be overlooked, but every 


uggestion of delicacy and femininity is 
to be avoided. Prudent breeders will re- 
quire that the animals be tuberculin tested. 
The individuality, record and pedigree of 
both sire and dam will also receive the 
same careful attention. The speaker said 
he would want the sire of the bull to have 
daughters with excellent records for milk 
and butter, or the sire to be from a dam 
with superior record. 

Examination of the records in the last 
volume issued by the American Jersey 
cattle club showed that of 35 bulls with 12 
or more daughters each that have made 
over 14 pounds of butter apiece a week, 
only three were from a sire ahd dam av- 
eraging oven ten years at the time they 
were dropped. The average of the parents 
of the 35 was only six years. Of the 13 
bulls credited with 20 or more daughters 
with butter records of over 14 pounds a 
week, only one has an average of the par- 
ents at the time of his birth of over ten 
years. The sires of Duke of Darlington, 
Pedro, Michael Angelo and Eurotas Biack 
Prince were young. In the care of the bull, 
gentleness and firmness should be used and 
daily exercise in the open air given. By 
such means Stoke Pogis 5th and Ida’s 
Rioter of St L were kept by Miller and 
Sibley’in good condition of health and vigor 
until their fifteenth year. 

By inbreeding the bad points as well as 
the good ones are accentuated. Only a few 
of the geniuses who have tried inbreeding 
have made a pronounced success. Two 
families of Jerseys, once famous, the Al- 
pheas and St Heliers, were closely inbred. 
The Jersey cow, Adelaide of St Lambert, 


that gave for Miller and Sibley over a, 
ton of milk in a month, thus winning the | 
world’s Jersey championship, is four times | 
descended from Stoke Pogis 3d within five | 
of the blood of | 


generations and has 75% 
the so-called St Lambert family. Her ma- 
ternal gerandsire contributed 25% of her 
blood. In‘view of the breeding of this cow 
the question is raised whether it would not 
be well to make now and then a judicious 


out-cross. 
In the selection of cows for foundation 
stock a breeder will demand individuality, 


performance and pedigree. Cows with 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Prof T. L. Haecker. The largest. product 
for one day was 3.8 pounds, and was made 
on the sixth day of the test. The milk éon- 
tained an average of 4.02% butter fat. 


Feeding Young Colts—For general feed- 
ing of colts during winter, the Village Farm, 
which keeps several hundred trotting herses, 
uses one quart dry winter wheat bran to 
three quarts of oats. This gives better re- 
sults than four quarts oats, as the ani- 
mals eat the mixed feed more slowly and 
thus chew it better. Weanling colts are fed 
boiled oats twice a day, to which is added 
one-third bran while they are hot. It is 
thoroughly mixed and allowed to stand an 
hour to cool before feeding. 


Brick Cheese can be more easily made 
on the ordinary farm than any other kind, 
as it is simple and the outfit is less expen- 
sive. If a. home market can be obtained 
it is more profitable than any other kinds. 
The process is about the same as making 
other cheese except that the milk must be 
Sweet and free from any infection and too 
much acid must not be developed before 
pressing. - The temperature of the curing 
room should be as near 65 degrees as pos- 
sible. 





Simple Remedies for Sick Animals are 
quite fully given in our memorandum cal- 
endar for 1902, which is presented free to 
everyone who asks for it at the time they 
send in their dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this journal. What to do for people 
in mergencies, such as drowning, strokes of 
lightning and other accidents, is another 
valuable feature. 





Stable Blankets save oats and keep the 
horses’ coats smooth. They are also as use- 
ful on the cows. Bran sacks may be 
doubled and used for this purpose. 








annually spoils the sale of more 
horses each season than any 
other single trouble, They may 
be removed by applications of 


ABSORBINE. 








} ees as good for Thore 
ee, Wind 

Tere Inflame 

Joints, ete. 


i ind. 00 
per bottle at all dealers, or from us di- 
rect. Get free book on The HMerse 
and Its Care. 


W.P. Young, P.D.F., Springfield, Mass. 


(AMERICAN 


Gream Separator. 


$65 If it’s not yg og 

every wa on’t kee 

a Awarded medal at Paris 

Exposition in 1900. Send for entaiea. 
oA MERICAN eee ARATOR CO. 

1054, Bainbridgey N. ¥. 





Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
is a new, scientific & certain remedy. 


NO COST IF IT FAILS. 


Write today for important cireular No. 435 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 








Retention of pla- 
B R ; i N centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder is apositive cure wd these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Ketlogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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$1,000.00 


We offer one thousand dollars, 


to be given in premiums on 








fleshy udders, small udders, or poor fore- 
udders, or small teats are to be avoided; 
also those that have short and heavy bull- | 
like necks. The model udder reaches well | 
forward in a graceful curve and extends | 
high up behind. Thourh many Jersey cows | 
would milk from calving to calving, to | 
allow them to do so, was to let the copper | 
cent hide the gold dollar. Cattle in order 
to maintain their condition and pass on 
their good qualities should receive indi- 
vidual attention and be given a generous 
amount of properly balanced rations. “Out 
of nothing, nothing comes,” it was said 
is as applicable in the breeding of dairy 
cattle as elsewhere. 





New Holstein Butter Record for seven 
days has been made by Mercedes Julip’s 
Pietertje 39480, who from December 17 to 
December 23, inclusive, produced 584 pounds 
milk, containing 23.59 pounds butter fat, 
equivalent ‘to 29 pounds, 5.7 ounces butter, 
80% fat, or 27 pounds, 6.4 ounces 85.7% fat. 
This record was made by the Minnesota 





experiment station, under the direction of | 


Butter at the next Annual Meeting of the Vermont Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, if the “Societe Anonyme Separator’ DID NOT exhibit a 
RADIATOR at the Paris Exposition, 1900, and provided the De 
Laval Separator Co. will give the same amount if the “Societe Ano- 
nyme Separator’ DID exhibit a RADIATOR there. 


$1,000.00 


We offer one thousand dollars, to be given in premiums on 
Butter at the same meeting, as stated above, if the Aktiebolaget 
Separator. DID NOT have a large exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
1900, and DID NOT distribute circulars in its own name, and pro- 
vided the DeLaval Co, will give the same amount if the Aktiebolaget 
Separator DID have such an exhibit. 


$1,000.00 


We offer one thousand dollars, to be given as above, if the state- 
ments given below of the work of the U. 8S. Separator and the De 
Laval Separator in the Model Dairy at the Pan-American ARE NOT 
stated as given by the Superintendent of the Model Dairy, viz:~— 

Average of tests of Delaval Separator, .0172 
Average of tests of United States Separator, .0138 
and provided the DeLavai Separator Co. will give the same amount if 
these statements WERE NOT furnished by the Superintendent of the 
Model Dairy. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO,, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Egypt's Stride in Cotton Production. 


The increasing attention given cotton 
growing in Egypt, and the possibility that 
in the years to come the Nile country 
may be a still more important competitor 
for our own cotton planters, are matters 
to which allusion has been frequently made 
in our columns. Within a period of 15 
years the Egyptian cotton crop has prac- 
tically trebled. The completion of the Nile 
dam under the British government, and the 
speedy development of a greatly extended 
area of fertile land, will mean further ac- 
centuated growth in the Egyptian cotton 
industry. The accompanying tables, made 
up from a recent consular report, point to 
the magnitude of the crop yield and the 
manner ofits distribution. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP AND PRICE. 
[Reduced to bales of 500 Ibs.] 

Bales Price p 100 Ibs 
.1,301,929 $12.62% 
1,117,763 8.62% 
1,308,628 8.06% 
1,175,950 - 10.25 
1,055,077 11.37% ~ 

923,054 10.06% 

986,733 9.12% 
1,023,630 9.25 

934,504 9.25 

814,500 11.75 

636,600 13.50 

544,600 13.06% 

587,400 12.50 

1886-7 ......... 586,338 12.75 
1885-6 ......... 584,690 12.75 

England is naturally the largest con- 
sumer of Egyptian cotton, taking nearly 
double the quantity handled in the early 
eighties. The countries of continental Eu- 
rope generally favor the use of Egyptian 
cotton, and spinners in the United States 
are also taking a steadily increasing quan- 
tity. The distribution is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

EGYPT’S SALES OF COTTON TO EUROPE. 
[In thousands of bales, averaging 750 Ibs.] 
1899-0 18989 1894-5 1889-0 1885-6 
Great Britain...407 347 276 270 
Russia 74 132 40 
J!) Pee 54 49 
5 46 33 
United States... 45 — 
BET Gaceves coves @ 44 31 
19 4 
7 om 
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Cornstalks Wanted for Foreign Markets. 


CHARLES J. MURPHY, BRUSSELS. 
Jean Vandertailen, Place Verte, Antwerp, 
one of the largest grain importers in Bel- 
gium, wishes to communicate with corn 
growers in the United States, with a view to 
import large quantities of cornstalks 
pressed in bales, to be ground here and 
mixed with corn and other feeding stuffs. 
One party in Antwerp is importing about 
1000 bales per month. Growers who are in- 
terested can communicate direct with Van- 
dertailen, who is a very responsible man. 
Prices must be c i f Antwerp, that is, cost, 
insurance and freight must be prepaid 
by the _ shipper. Mr Vandertailen will 
pay for the stalks cash on presentation of 
draft and bill of lading, so lowest figures 
can be quoted, as I want no commissions 
on any transactions that may be made. 
Do you know there has been an immense 
quantity of potatoes exported from Ant- 
werp to the United States of late? Recent- 
ly the 10,000-ton steamer Vaderland took 
over an entire shipload and it has been dif- 
ficult to find vessels to take all that were 
offered. I know one young man at Ghent 
who has made over $10,000 in the last two 
months from shipping potatoes. 


California Fruit Industry—Some sta- 
tistics of the California fruit industry are 
Siven in a recent bulletin of the . United 
States department of agriculture. Accord- 
ing to the assessor’s reports of 1900, there 
were in the state 16,192,876 bearing trees 
and 13,209,411 trees set in orchards not yet 
in bearing, all of whic’: covered an area of 


452,252 acres. In addition to this, there 
were 157,000 acres devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of grapes. Of the bearing trees 77% 
are in northern California and 23% in 
southern California, but those which are 
not in bearing are more evenly distributed. 
The following table shows the number and 
acreage of the principal fruit-bearing trees, 
they being set an average of 25 feet apart 
each way: 

NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL 


———Number of trees————., 
Bearing Non-bearing Total 


«+ «+ 1,029,582 547,214 1,576,796 
Cherry ... 394,836 179,794 574,630 
Grapes ... 


Peach .. . . 8,285,597 2,236,370 5,521,967 
Pear 987,921 532,035 1,519,956 
Prune ....5,008,299 3,064,544 8,072,843 


The Country Elevator Systems in the 
grain-growing states are much more exten- 
sive than generally understood. A typical 
grain railway equipment, that of the North- 
ern Pacific, is shown in detail in the report 
of the industrial commission. This road, 
covering much of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Manitoba, Montana and westward to the 
Pacific ocean, has a total of 331 stations. 
Located at these various points are 743 grain 
elevators, with a capacity of 25,844,000 bush- 
els, averaging 34,756 bushels each. Of the 
743 elevators, 430 are “line” elevators, i e, 


TREES. 


Acres 
22,852 
8,328 
157,000 
80,029 
22,029 
116,997 
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Lambs Easily. 


ILLINOIS. 


Raising Early 
J. 8S. HADSELL, 


I plan to have my lambs come from 
January 20-to March 1. A tight shed or 
sheep house is provided, mine being 14 feet 
wide and 54 feet long. This is large enough 
for 40 to 50 ewes with storage room for 
all the feed needed. The cracks are care- 
fully battened and the place is quite warm. 
I let the ewes out whenever the weather is 
mild. As the lambs begin to come I sep- 
arate the ewes with young lambs from the 
main flock and place them by themselves, 
After a few days they can go back with 
the remainder of the flock. Racks on both 
sides of the shed make the feeding of 
hay easy. 

I have a large door at each end so that 
when it is necessary to clean the shed, I 
can begin at one end, drive the wagon 
through and go out at the other end. In 
about two weeks the lambs will begin to 
eat clover hay, and by that time the sheep 
are turned out to grass. They are no 
trouble so far as feeding is concerned. By 


TAMWORTH SOWS OWNED BY QUINT SIMPSON, CHRISTIAN COUNTY, ILL 


this method I find that I can dispose of 
my lambs by the last of June or first of 


operated by concerns with headquarters in 
the big cities and controlling numerous 
warehouses on this system of railroads; 
286 elevators were owned by local deal- 
ers, and there were 27 farmers’ elevators. 
The last-named have a capacity of more 
than 1,000,000 bushels, an average of 40,000 
bushels. 


— 


Within Farmers’ Grasp—If farmers will 
only let congress hear from them they can 
get absolutely everything within the bounds 
of possibility they ask for. Senator Alli- 
son, the republican leader in the senate, 
says: “If the farmer really wants a thing 
he must have it.”” Senator Spooner, another 
leader, from Wisconsin, the acknowledged 
leading lawyer in the senate, says: “The 
first duty of congress is to protect agri- 
culture against fraud and imposition.” The 
speaker of the house, Hon D. B. Hender- 
son of Iowa, says: “This house cannot 
afford to and will not smother any measure 
which farmers are- demanding.”—[C. Y. 
Knight, Secretary. National Dairy Union. 


—_—— - 


Forcing Rhubarb in cellars entirely de- 
void of artificial heat is not completely sat- 
isfactory. It is thought that a little arti- 
ficial heat should be supplied in order to 
secure rhubarb sufficiently early to make 
it a profitable crop. 


July at a good price. Occasionally the 
flock average about 100 pounds, feeding but 
little grain. I keep the sheep housed at 
night during the cold and stormy weather. 
I like Shropshires best, as they are the 
kindest mothers and the easiest to handle, 


Making Cheese from Sheep’s Milk. 


HENRY BE. ALVORD, CHIEF U S DAIRY BUREAU, 


Co-operation has been effected in the ear- 
ly stages of the manufacture of Roquefort 
cheese in France. Dairies (laiteries) or as 
we should call them, cheese factories, have 
been built all through the surrounding 
country until there are over 100 of these. 
To them the peasants carry the milk ev- 
ery morning and the factory work is un- 
der the supervision of the Roquefort com- 
panies. In many cases the companies buy 
the milk at the factories, paying from $1.75 
to $2.60 per 100 pounds, or 16 to 24 cents per 
gallon, according to the season and conse- 
quent solid contents of the milk. 

The sheep maintained for this dairy in- 
dustry are a big-bodied, long-legged, white- 
faced breed, called the Larzac. Heads, legs 
and bellies are bare, and the animals yield 
fleece of medium wool averaging about five 





ere 






pounds. Their tails are never cut, and the 
longer they are, the more the animals are 
esteemed for milk producers. Lambs are 
dropped in midwinter and the ewes are 
milked until July or August. The active 
cheese making season is thus limited to five. 
or six months, and the rest of the year the 
sheep recuperates, while the Roquefort 
caves and villagers are busy curing, pack- 
ing and shipping cheese. 

Good flocks of ewes yield an average of 
one quart of milk a day per head during 
the season. The cheese product is estimat- 
ed at 25 to 30 pounds per year to the ewe. 
The sheep contributing to this Roquefort 
industry are mainly owned within 50 miles, 
although some of them are double that dis- 
tance. Altogether there are at least 500,000 
ewes milked every year in this region for 
the purpose of making cheese. 





Prof Thomas Shaw on Tamworths. 
INTERVIEW BY EUGENE E. SIMPSON. 





“Prof Shaw, please tell for American Ag- 
riculturist when Tamworth hogs were first 
brought to America, what experiments you 
have conducted in breeding and -feeding 
them, and what the results—especially with 
reference to crossing with the fatter breeds.” 

“They were brought from Tamworth, En- 
gland, to the Ontario agricultural college 
in 1880, while I was still connected with 
that institution. From Canada they nat- 
urally entered the United States by way 
of Michigan. Just now I cannot say when 
that occurred, but the first herd that was 
ever in the northwest was brought to the 
Minnesota experiment station in 1896. 

“In Canada we first experimented with 
the Tamworth on pure-bred Berkshire sows 
and fed the progeny against pure Berk- 
~ires and pure Tamworths. At that time 
people genérally thought that it cost more 
to produce a pound of bacon on any lean 
hog than it did on a fatter breed. We 
found that there was no material differ- 
ence. Sometimes one was ahead and some- 
times the other. Since then the experiment 
has been variously repeated, with the re- 
sult that the average of cheapness has been 
in favor and to the credit of the Tamworths. 
The theory is that because of the great 
vigor the digestion of the animal is vigor- 
ous and strong. It is the difference be- 
tween health and lassitude. 

“Last year Minnesota station showed 
cross breeds at the Chicago national show 
(Tamworth sire and Poland-China’* dam) 
that won sweepstakes for pork against all 
breeds and crosses. Especially in case of 
short-bodied sows of whatever possible 
breed, the cross of Tamworth has resulted 
in lengthening the body (the most impor- 
tant change), strengthening the leg, im- 


; proving the breeding and nursing qualities, 


imparting increased stamina and giving the 
animal greater capacity for general devel- 
opment.” 

At this point Prof Shaw was asked if it 
were not some such mixing of blood—espe- 
cially the German with some of the older 
American families—that was greatly re- 
sponsible for much of the present-day en- 
terprise in the American people. “Exactly 
so,”’ replied the professor. Then he pro- 
ceeded to say that he did not advocate con- 
tinual crossing on pure breds, since reg- 
istered animals should be considered too 
valuable for such use. He concluded by 
saying that it would avail nothing for 
champions of others breeds to kick and 
squirm and grumble, as they would the 
next ten, 15 or 20 years would certainly find 
the people eating the bacon hog. 





Why Not Use More Saddlers?—It is to 
be regretted that the demand for good 
saddle horses has not increased. Riding 
horseback is not only very healthful, but 
in going to different parts of the farm a 
good deal of time could be saved by hav- 
ing a good riding horse. In making quick 
trips to the postoffice or other points he is 
indispensable. No farmer should be with- 
out one. In nearly every other country of 
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the world the saddler is in good demand 
and commands large prices. If people in 
the United States would investigate the 
many merits of this animal we would soon 
see many thousands of them in daily use. 
[Alva Scott, 





Goats for Profit—Goats are first-class for 
cleaning up pastures, weedy fields, etc, In 
this respect they are better than sheep. 
Certain kinds of goats can hardly be con- 
fined as they soon learn to climb over al- 
most any kind of rail or board fence. The 
modern wire fence, however, will keep them 
in, one 3% ft high being sufficient. If you 
are going into the goat business why not 
try the angora. This goat is much easier 
handled than the common goat, can be kept 
in by means of an ordinary fence, has a 
splendid fleece of mohair which sells read- 
ily on the market. The flesh is also consid- 
ered quite palatable. 





Old Notions die hard. The statement by 
an eastern agricultural paper so-called that 
“poor hay and no grain will not keep milk 
up to the standard” is contrary to the ex- 
perience of practical farmers, who have 
long known that as a cow’s production de- 
creases in quantity from either lack of food 
or advance in lactation, the milk becomes 
richer in both butter fat and solids. Con- 
versely, heavy feeding or forcing makes a 
large flow of milk but at a slight expense 
of quality or richness. 





When to Water Hogs—Always water 


hogs before feeding and never afterwards. - 


If this is practiced and the animals are 
given ear corn on a feeding floor, 14 lbs 
of corn will produce two pounds of gain. 
In other words, every bushel of corn ought 
to produce ten pounds of pork. If this is 
not being accomplished something is 
wrong.—[John Cownie, 





Never Feed Fattening Foods to dairy 
animals. The tendency to lay on fiesh 
should be discouraged. Feed peas, oats, 
clover hay, pea hay, bran and the like and 
avoid so far as possible corn, barley and 
other highly carbonaceous foods. 





Cows Bred to Drop Their Calves during 
the early winter give almost as much milk 
as they do when fresh upon being turned 
to pasture. They maintain this increase 
longer than cows that come in at any other 
time. 


When Crossing Is Not Desirable—I am 
convinced that it is a mistake to cross 
Merinos with the coarse wool varieties of 
sheep.—[C. D. C. 





Chop Roots for Sheep in small, short 
pieces. A sharp spade and a plank box will 
answer nicely if you have no root cutter. 





Sharples “Tubular” ) 
Dairy Separators. 


Official Report of State Authoriti 


good work’’test skim milk,O 
Univ. of Tenn.—“Very satistac- 


-..- trace 


f Nebraska—*Runs very light. 
Doing good work.” 
Tuskegee, Ais. Industrial Inst.—“The thor- 
oughness of skimming is remarkable. 
SHABPLES CO. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, lil Is, West Chester, Pa. 
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A Lame Horse 


is neither valuable for use 
orsale. It is better not to 
have a lame horse. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


| Lo x ae of lameness, curbs, 
Splints, Spx &c. Equally good for 
‘eternal tee use ~~ oole te founder, en dis- 
temper. &c. Guaranteed to cure. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures mhoumstishy 


Kills instantly. Our 100-5 hook “Vet- 
ped ny Vee me | Cur 10 pace 












































NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be bere = in 
45 minutes. Splints 
inet 2 as quick. ot painful FB never has 
tailed } a abont this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
- Write today. Ask for pamphlet No. 82 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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BUY Atlas Gluten Meal 


Because it is a 


PROTEHIN FEED 


Your hay, roughage and farm grains are poor in protein and fat, but rich in starchy 
elements and fiber. Therefore balance up your ration with Atlas Gluten Meal, 
that contains over 36 per cent protein and nearly 14 per cent fat. These 
are the two nutrients that make beef, flesh, fat, milk and cream. 

Get a trial lot from your dealer, or send to us for circular. 


Itis Cheaper than Oats, Corn or Barley. 


Box 164 


Atlas Feed and Milling Co., peorm, 11 


See the page advertisement of this feed in American Agriculturist, November 23. 
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Keeping Geese for Profit. 


THEO F. JAGER, PENNSYLVANIA, 


§2 


Of all the geese that the American Stan- 
dard of Perfection speaks of; only three 
breeds eome up to the requirements of the 
farmer, who sees more than anyone else 
to the actual market-value of a bird. Tou- 
louse, Embdens and Africans are breeds 
that will do their best to bring an extra 
penny. They have the weight when ma- 
tured that makes them desirable, the hardi- 
ness that causes their eggs to hatch well 
and their young to live, and the meat qual- 
ities that are in demand in the city mar- 
kets. 

To turn grass into hay is one way of 
making money, but to let geese turn grass 
into greenbacks is more profitable, be- 
cause you have less competition when you 
sell, and save all the weary hours in the 
hay field on hot summer days. Geese, if 
mated correctly, will do the money mak- 
ing themselves, so to speak. The old goose 
is a good mother, and if you assist her in 
efeeding the goslings for three weeks, she 
is imply able to return in early fall a big 
flock of heavy-weight youngsters. For best 
results, people have advised to cross some 
of above-mentioned breeds, but this view 
I do not hold. A thoroughbred, be it horse, 
cow or goose, is always worth more than 
a cross-bred animal. Often the chance slips 
by to sell geese for breeding purposes if 
you have crossbreeds in your fields. 

Do not confine geese, unless you wish to 
force fattening, and even in this case it 
should not be longer than two 
Geese must have liberty and a grass run 
to do their best. The Embdens are pre- 
ferred by some on account of their white 
plumage, but as breeding geese should 
never be plucked, this advantage is not 
as valuable as it at first may appear. Tou- 
louse geese lay the most eggs, Africans 
are the hardiest and Bmbdens have the 
best feathers. All are good and none is 
best. 


The Use of Trap Nests. 


MICHAEL K. BOYER, NEW JERSE. 


The advent of trap nests has been the 
means of more good in poultry culture 
than any other invention of recent years. 
Before its introduction the poultry breed- 
er was greatly at sea and there was en- 
tirely too much guesswork. For instance, 
the problem of increased egg production 
was solved on a “hit-or-miss” plan. Breed- 
ers selected such birds as, in their opin- 
ion, showed the best laying qualities, and 
while in some cases they succeeded in 
picking out the cream of the flock, in many 
instances they were misled. Repeated ex- 
periments with the trap nest proved the 
fact that in many cases the best layer in 
the flock is about the poorest specimen in 
outward markings. Two years ago I dis- 
covered that the finest hen in my Light 
Brahma yard, a hen that was fit to ex- 
hibit, only laid 11 eggs during the entire 
year. Is such a hen worth keeping? In 
the same pen a hen that would be dis- 
qualified by any judge laid 150 eggs. The 
trap nest picks out your best hens. The 
poultryman’s motto should be “breed from 
the best.’’ 

The trap nest arrests the egg eater. Sen- 
tence should be pronounced upon such at 
once. It picks out the drones, enabling 
you to get rid of unprofitable stock. It 
not only selects your best layers, but it 
gives their record. It avoids crowding in 
the nest, guarding against breakage of 
eges. It tells which are your best winter 
layers, which hens lay the most fertile 
eggs, the most perfectly shaped eggs, and 
which are your brown egg-layers. Other 
advantages that might be mentioned are 
that by frequent handling, as is the case 
by taking hens off the nest, the hens be- 
come more.tame, and are less likely to 
scare. All poultry breeders know that ex- 
cited hens are ‘unprofitable layers. By 
handling hens, too, the breeder is able to 


weeks. 
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quickly._-determine .the fowl’s. condition, 
nete the first signs of sickness or injury. 

In short, by the use of the trap nest: the 
breeder can keep in touch with the. indi- 
vidual hen, know her good and bad: quali- 
ties, and satisfy himself of -her general 
condition. I know of no other system that 
will give such practical lessons as these 
nests, and the common verdict by all who 
have used them, is that the only guidepost 
to successful work, and building’ up of a 
profitable laying strain, is the careful use 
of some well-devised trap. 

The only objection that seems to be 
aimed at the use of trap nests is that they 
“require much attention.” I visit my pens 
every hour and stop only at those traps 
that are closed. To look after 50 nests 
does not take five minutes, and probably 
would not take that long were these nests 
not located in different houses on the farm. 
Not more than three-quarters of an hour 
in the day is consumed at this work, and 
I ask the question, ‘‘Could that time be put 
to more profitable use?’”’ In knowing which 
are the unprofitable hens, one is énabled 
to market them. This not only saves feed 
but gives the workers-of the flock more 
room. This thinning out prevenfs over- 
crowding, which means better health, bet- 
ter laying and stronger fertility, paying 
two-fold for the little time spent in their 
care. 


€ommon Sense Poultry Keeping. 


A. F. HENDERSON. 


I have used an incubator for the past 
three years with splendid success. I keep 
about 100 fowls, raise about 300 each sea- 
son and breed them for fancy, for eggs and 
for pleasure. I sell eggs for hatching and 
make some money. I hatch all my chicks 
in the incubator and raise them in a brood- 
er and have never had the slightest trouble 
in raising them. I feed rolled oats, egg 
bread, millet seed and a general variety of 
anything they will eat. Give plenty of 
green food, such as chopped lettuce, green 
wheat, etc. 

I have no particular rules to follow. 
There are a few simple, natural laws to 
understand and apply and the rest is easy. 
The first of these is to keep the chicks com- 
fortable. Don’t let them cry, keep them in 
pursuit of something, keep them busy and 
let them work. Idleness breeds disease. I 
sometimes watch the chicks for hours, note 
their every move, listen to the shuffling of 
their little feet as they scratch in the chaff 
or sand to the mingled chirp of happiness 
as they bury themselves in the chaff and 
now and then find a morsel of food. I 
sometimes take a piece of meat and cut it 
up in small bits and“throw it to them a 
little at a time, and how I do laugh to 
see them rush, run and fall over each 
other, tumble in downy heaps, then scatter 
and chase each other again. This is a 
splendid tonic for both the chicks and 
myself. 

I keep breeding stock in a scratching 
shed house and in feeding and caring for 
them make use of a little common sense 
and keep them busy. I don’t allow them 
to be idle a minute. Give them plenty 
of good food, such as wheat, corn, oats, a 
little meat or green bone, good sharp grit, 
pure water and all the green stuff they 
will eat. Keep them at work but don’t 
stuff them. Let them always be hungry 
enough to work with a vim. Give them 
plenty of sunshine and a good dust bath. 
Keep the house clean, I mean clean 
enough for a man to live in. Don’t crowd 
your chickens into a close, filthy, dark room 
that you would be unwilling to sleep in. 
Don’t use tonic, medicines, etc, except in 
acute cases. Don’t doctor. Think and 
study nature. 


Barefooted Brahmas—To answer many 
inquirers, we will say that this new variety, 
recently deseribed in this paper, is not yet 
offered for sale te the public. 


In Marketing Honey, always use. new, 
clean and attractive packages. 





Pain in Stomach 


It has been said that a healthy person 
doesn’t know he has a stomach. 

How unhealthy the dyspeptic must be! 

He feels as if he were all stomach, and 
one thing that makes him feel so is that 
pain at the pit of the stomach—sometimes 
an “all-gone feeling’; sometimes a “burn- 
ing sensation.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, invigorate and 
whole digestive system. 


CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


Twelve ounce cold rolled copper 

- tanks; hydro-safety lamps; climax 

. safety heater ;corrugated wafer reg: 

ulator, and the best system of heat- 

ing and ventilation is what makes 

he Sure Hatch Incubators hatch sure. 

Common Sense I reoders take good care 

of little chicks, Our free catalogue contains hun- 

dreds of actual photographs of the Sure Hateh at 

work and is full of honest poultry information. You ought to have 
it. Let us send it to ed Eve Write at once, addressing nearest house. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co.,Clay Center,Neb.,or Columbus, 0. 
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a certainty for an uncertainty. 
Don’t buy an incubator that you 
know ——— when you 
can get the New Premier or 
Simplicity on trial. We can 
- send it on trial, because we know 
i it to be the best. If you don’t 
want this machine after you try it, send!it back. Large art catalog sent 
for 60. Detailed plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc. , sent for 2ba 


Columbia Incb. Co., 62 Arch St., Delaware City, Del. 


that ltry pa: . 2 » Sanmer profit 
for the money d than any 
@ other business; that “anybody may 
: aoe @ success of it without long 
ning or previous experience; 
that the Reliable? Incubators and Broodere will give 
the best resultsin all Our 20th Century Poultry 
Book tells just. why, and a hundred other things you 
should know. We mail the book for 10 cents, Write 
to-day. We have 116 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


GELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box 8-1, Quincy, i. 


ELIT FOOD tii 
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unfailing [etmon Insures 
romeses son Se owth. Price 


ibe 41-804 © 00 Ibs., 1 50. 
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cote of DEL R Fowts 

~ hang tnd yy ~ for thon ng f 
from qe Price same as 
The Famous Fiaelity Foods are for sale by Poultry 
Supply Dealers throughout the world and by the 
>inel: B.Co.,Sole Mirs. F 
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INCUBATORS 


The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
est first-class hatcher. 
if not as represented. 
free; catalogue 6c. We 
freight. GEO. ERTELCO. 


alli hb | 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 

ection, Hatches every fertile 

One Oh eth catalogue to-day. 
STAHL, Quincy, Hi 


et 
Incubators From $6.00 Up 
Brooders From $4.00 Up 


Fully Warranted, Free Catalog. 
L, A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 


LEE’S ECC MAKER 


makes fowls healthy and peotseble alll a all ee your. 
not sold in your town send for big pac kage, oF 

for 2%-pound pail. GEO. H. LEE 00., Omaha, Neb., 
or 8 Park Place, New York. 

Use Lee’s Lice Killer for lice and mites on chickensé hogs. 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 




















Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicage or | 








Dahlia Growing as a Business. 
An authority on dahlias and dahlia cul- 
ture is W. H. Tarbox of Rhode Island, who 


grows these flowers by the acre. His dah- 
lias represent all six classes in every color, 
and he has them from France, England, 
Scotland and Germany. The bulbs are 
grown on a good, strong sandy loam and 
are set six feet apart, which allows of cul- 
tivation with horse and cultivator. The 
ground is well fertilized with rotted stable 
manure, and during the growing season 
frequent applications of liquid hen manure 
are given to promote the growth of flowers 
and formation of bulbs. 

As the greatest value is in the bulbs, ev- 
erything possible is done to secure a large 
number of these, and for this purpose they 
are set wide apart, so as to have plenty 
of room for the feeding roots. All large 
growing sorts are staked. One bulb is set 
in the spring, and only one stalk allowed 
to grow. Disbudding and pruning of side 
branches is practiced to get the finest 
flowers. After being killed by frost, the tops 
are cut off and the bulbs dug very carefully 
during bright’ sunny days. They are 
turned bottom up and left in the sun for a 
few hours, then taken to a dry, cool cellar, 
stored on shelves and covered with dry 
sand. They are always stored bottom up, 
so that any moisture from the stem will 
drain out and not rot them, They are ex- 
amined occasionally during the winter, and 
any that feel moist are taken out and dried. 





Growing .and Handling Sweet Potatoes. 


CHARLES BLACK, NEW JERSEY. 





Can one man handle five acres of sweet 
potatoes and do all the work connected 
with them. They sold at Vineland this 
year for $1 per barrel. Can they be grown 
at a profit for that money?—[E. E. L., New 
Jersey” 

One experienced active man should be 
able to do all the work required on five 
acres of sweet potatoes from April 1 to 
December 1, He would have to have assist- 
ance in setting plants and digging the pota- 
toes. He would have his hands full and have 
to manage and arrange the work system- 
atically or he would not be able to do it. 
He would not have time to market the 
products or dig by hand, as far as profit 
goes, 

When sweet potatoes sell as low as $1 
per barrel and expenses out of that I can- 
mot figure any profit. I have understood 
that in south Jersey some claim a profit 
at $1 per barrel net, but at that price they 
have to be grown with commercial ferti- 
lizers and yield 75 to 100 barrels per acre. 
‘At the retail price named the middleman 
gets the profit, which is too often the case 
with considerable quantities of the farmers’ 
products. I was not aware that No 1 sweet 
potatoes grown in Vineland often got so 
low as $1 per barrel. They usually sell 
above other sections. We grow most of 
our potatoes with stable manure here and 
cannot make any profit at less than $2 per 
barrel from our wagons in our home mar- 


kets. 





Lime for Carnations—The application of 
lime to carnations at the Connecticut 
experiment s.ation produced but very lit- 
tle effect. The idea that it stiffens the 
stems of these plants is not well founded. 





Controlling Chrysanthemum Rust—This 
‘disease as been very prevalent in some 
parts of the middle west, and Prof J. C. 
Arthur in Bulletin 85, Indiana experiment 
station discusses methods of controlling it. 
He calls attention to the fact that it is a 
fungous disease and has been known in 
this country for a number of years. It 
appears only upon a true chrysanthemum 
and not upon daisies, costmary or any of 
the allied species. It appears to be a native 
of Japan and was introduced through com- 
mercial agencies. In this country it does 
not spread rapidly and consequently ought 
.to be easily controlled where ordinary care 





SILVER QUEEN, SCORE 96 POINTS. 


This handsome specimen of a Light 
Brahma was bred and raised by Mrs E. C. 
Carpenter of Sioux county, Ia. Mrs Car- 
penter is one of the few women of the 
state who have made a pronounced suc- 
cess of breeding fancy poultry, her special- 
ties being Buff Cochins and Light Brahmas. 
At a recent Chicago show, chickens raised 
from her yards won second and fourth on 
cockerels, third and fifth on pullets and 
first on hen. 





is given to the plants. Hand-picking with 
a total destruction of badly diseased plants 
when it does appear, should be effective 
and wholly eradicate the trouble within a 
year or two. Spray all plants frequently 
with bordeaux mixture or sulphide of pot- 
ash. This will assist in checking the 
fungus. 





Six Best Pears for the home garden are 
Sheldon, Bartlett, Clapp, Bosc, Seckel or 
Worden Seckel, and Anjou. They do best 
as standards, or grown on pear roots. This 
selection will keep a family supplied with 
fruit from August to December or later. 


Giant Pascal is considered one of the best 
of the green varieties of celery. 





Verbal Contract—Reader (N J): A ver- 
bal contract given to a telephone company 
for a right of way is binding if it can be 
proven by witnesses. Whether this gives 
the company that succeeded the first the 
same privilege depends on the contract 
made by first company. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard H 
sed on 26 Gov. i, 


a, 
land; also by America’s } 

poitrzmen and thousands of others, 
old medal and highest award a& 

Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 
, 196 ai ooa3 tn coated ee ae? 
Act neewent oMostor book Noa 51 on 
PHERS INOUBATOR OOMPANY. 
Butalo, No Yes Chicago, Ul, Boston, Mass., 7 



























Bow York, & ¥. 
Aci MAKE POULTRY PAY 
‘ by feeding green cut bone. The Humphrey 
~) reem Bone and Vegetable Cutter is guaran- 
\ | al ; teed to cut more bone in less time with less labor 
i | than any other cuiter made, Send for free book 










Humphrey & Sons, Box 3§. Joliet, it. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your “ 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it stains 
the linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; 
too frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 

. WHAT TO DO. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney and bladder remedy, 
fulfills every wish in curing rheumatism, 
pain in the back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage. It cor- 
rects inability to hold water and scalding 
pain in passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to get up 
many times during the night. The mild and 
the extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases. If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in fifty- 
cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a book that tells more about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Address 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 
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INCUBATORS 1 BROOBERS 


WATER PIPE SYSTEM. 
economical and safe. Hatch- 
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CATALOGUE 
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Three months’ trial sub- 
Poultry Paper. teripion and voor Plane 
free. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Indianapolis Ind 
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NEW NURSERY OFFERS. 
Weare offering a fine line of vigo: trees this 


~— also ~_! new things; York Im 
ordon Peach, Climax Plum, Marie Stra 


ard Kieffer Pears, Giant sare buta few of the 
good toings, The line reslly for the orchard 
and garden. Ev selected, strong, hardy. New catalog free. 


* NARRIGON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 
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BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. 





URPEE’S SEEDS 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 
unusual merit. Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown 
painted from nature, others illustrated from 


mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. Write to-day, a postal card will do. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 










otographs and all honestly described in 
is “leading American Seed Catalogue” is 
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A model farmer in any community is a 
great factor in bettering conditions. If 
there were. more model farms and up-to- 
date farmers in every county, agricultural 
conditions would improve much more 
rapidly. 

i 

Business in the cities is done usually by 
means of checks, drafts, etc, cash being 
employed only in retail trade. “Bank 

_ clearings” is a technical term meaning the 
total amount of checks, drafts and similar 
credit instruments that are drawn upon 
or paid by the banks. The banks of New 
York city Lad clearings last year amount- 
ing to almost 80 billions of dollars. This was 
60% more than the bank clearings of Lon- 
don, England. In 1900, New York’s bank- 
ing business for the first time equaled that 
of London, but in a single year has become 
almost two-thirds greater. A fact like this 
shows that New York has already become 
the financial center of the world, and is 
likely to hold that proud position for many 
years. 

A . 

Opposition to silage dies hard. At first 
milk from cows fed silage was said to be 
tainted. Now the best of butter is 
made from milk produced by cows 
given this succulent feed. When cat- 
tlemen paid no attention to the 
stories of digestions ruined by using 
fermented fodder, the alarmists warned 
horsemen against it. Silage is not general- 
ly fed to horses, but the sleek coats and 
vigorous conditions of the animals receiving 
it refuse to substantiate the absurd claims 
made against it. Driven to their last ditch 
opponents of silage saiq that in no case 


EDITORIAL 


should it be fed to sheep. Flockowners have 
found that, as a rule, no bad results are 
noticeable when given to lambs and breed- 
ing ewes, or in fact, to any kind of sheep. 
Better give up. The use of silage is becom- 
ing more and more popular every season. 


Sr 
The large landed estate is undesirable. 
It is better for land to be divided into small 
farms, tilled by the owners. However, the 
large estate is with us. To have it prop- 
erly managed is a gi2at desideratum. 
American Agriculturist has recently noted 
the methods employed by. two of the big 
estates of Illinois. The Sibley estate in 
Ford county is fortunate in having for its 
manager a thoroughly business-like and 
up-to-date agriculturist, willing and anx- 
ious to use the best methods. He rents on 
shares, rotates crops, grows a certain area 
of nitrogen-gathering plants each year, 
keeps down weeds, maintains houses, out- 
building and fences in the best possible 
condition, uses high grade seed, encourages 
the keeping of cattle and is thus enabled 
to maintain the fertility of the land, se- 
cure a very fine class of tenants and pro- 
vide comfortable and happy homes for 
them. The Scully estate in Logan county 
is the other extreme. Land is managed by 
agents, whose chief business is to secure 
the payment of cash rental. A little at- 
tention is given to the rotation of crops, 
but not much. The tenant owns all his 
farm equipment, including houses and out- 
buildings, weeds are given but little at- 
tention, no uniform system of rotation is 
followed, tenants are selected more because 
of their ability to pay rent than their abil- 
ity to farm carefully, no supervision of the 
methods of cropping is attempted, many 
of the tenant houses are of the poorest 
character and the entire estate has the ap- 
pearance of a run-down farm, managed by 
a very poor owner. The Sibley estate is 
a benefit to the community. The Scully es- 
tate is a detriment. It has been demon- 
strated in the first instance that careful 
methods pay. There is no reason why the 
same methods should not be more profit- 
able in Logan county, as the land there 
is much more fertile and would respond 
better to improved methods. The redeem- 
ing feature of the whole matter is that as 
land cannot be entailed in this country, 
these big bodies will be broken up into 
smaller holdings when the present owners 
transfer them to their children. 
a See 
Weeds have their use and are blessing 
in disguise. They make the lazy man till 
the soil. Many farmers look upon them as 
a nuisance and cultivate the soil largely to 
destroy weeds. However, a few of the elect 
are beginning to look upon cultivation as 
a means of obtaining better crops, and the 
destruction of weeds as a secondary object. 
A weed is merely a plant out of place; in 
some places it may be timothy and clover, 
in others, a choice garden flower. On poor 
or improperly prepared soils weeds can ob- 
tain a stronger hold than the crop planted, 
therefore they emphasize the need of en- 
riching the soil and of fitting it in the 
best known manner for the crop which is to 
occupy it. Those farmers who have land 
which they have brought to a high state of 
cultivation do not complain bitterly cf 


weeds. 
———EEE 


Farmers in the Illinois corn belt, engaged 
in fattening cattle for market, are this 
winter paying as high as 70 cents for the 
grain, occasionally even more. What a 
comment here on their faith in making 
money in feeding beef, through judicious 
use of high cost rations. Furthermore, a 
stimulus to eastern farmers who believe in 
field corn as a standard crop. 


The many thousands of readers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist who patronize our adver- 
tisers are sure of fair treatment. We 
refuse to admit any advertiser doing busi- 
ness in unbusinesslike manner to use our 
columns. If a subscriber should at any 
time be dissatisfied with the treatment 
received from advertisers, make complaint 


. track, 


‘The principal and probably the 


to us and we will give it our immediate 
attention. In writing advertisers, always 
mention the fact that you saw the adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist. 





Shipping Produce Direct to Consumer. 


How can I ship hay and potatoes to New 
York city independently of commission 
merchants?—[Subscriber, Northern New 
York, 

You cannot successfully ship your prod- 
uce to New York city without first making 
arrangements at this end for its disposal. 
This is self-evident. To ship a car of pota- 
toes to the New York market in such a way 
as to escape the toll levied by middlemen, 
you must of course consign it to yourself, 
unless you have previously made other ar- 
rangements. The car would reach switch- 
ing track and remain there awaiting your 
order. If not handled promptly, the trans- 
portation companies would impose demur- 
rage or trackage charges. Now supposing 
you ship direct to your order, and follow 
on next train. You would find the goods on 
in due course of time, unless de- 
layed in shipment, and would naturally be 
under the necessity of immediately finding 
a buyer or buyers.. Unless you have a wide 
acquaintance in the city, or have made pre- 
vious arrangements, it would be difficult 
to do this advantageously, and also to es- 
cape selling to unreliable concerns, etc. 

If you desire to ship independently, you 
should first personally canvass the trade, 
perhaps displaying samples. You might sell 
a sizable lot of potatoes to some large ho- 
tel or restaurant, quaranteeing quality. 
Hay might be sold in this way to some of 
the large livery stables, or contractors em- 
ploying many horses. We would advise you 
to first experiment in a smail way in case 
you decide to ship independently, making 
arrangements, if possible, for some reliable 
concerns to buy your produce on arrfval. If 
you decide to employ a commission mer- 
chan or broker, the usual plan followed, se- 
lect a reliable one. There are many such. 


Combining to Fight Trusts—The pea 
canning industry is a large one in Wiscon- 
sin. Last season the managers of the viner 
attempted to secure control of the fac- 
tories, as their machines are absolutely 
indispensable to successful canning. The 
viner trust has proposed to buy the can- 
ning factories or ask them to give up the 
use of the machines. Some of the facto- 
ries have refused to sell out and propose 
to fight what they consider a concerted ef- 
fort to force them out of business. They 
believe that all the manufacturers of the 
viners can do is to force them to pay a 
royalty. The lake shore region of Wiscon- 
sin is admirably adapted to the growing 
of peas, and not only the owners of the 
factories but the farmers who supply part 
of the peas will oppose anything that will 
detract from the profits. 


Hand-Painting Scaly Trees—We mix 
lime, red and yellow ocher or any other col- 
oring material, not containing lead, into a 
thick paint with raw linseed oil. This is 
then thinned with whale oil or common 
soft soap, so as to be applied to the trees 
by a paint brush. Before applying, we cut 
all the limb ends off and paint all of the 
remaining wood. One application is enough. 
only use 
of the coloring material is that we can see 
whether the tree has been fully gone over. 
The oil prevents the material from wash- 
ing off. We have been using this for sev- 
eral years and have never injured a tree 
nor failed to remove the San Jose scale by 
one application.—[W. E. Little, Wyoming 
County, Pa. 


Linseed Jelly for Calves—In addition to 
bran and oats for young calves, I always 
feed a little linseed jelly. This is prepared 
by placing one tablespoonful of old process 
oil meal in an earthen jar or dish and add- 
ing boiling water. It is readily eaten and 
seems to act favorably on the digestive or- 
gans.—[{Mrs A. F. Howie, Wisconsin. 











Business Methods in Buying Fertilizers. 


*DR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXPER STA. 





To lessen cost of production and to im- 
prove the quality of our product are the 
two main avenues to success in farming to- 
day, as in any other business. One way 
to lessen the cost of production is in the 
matter of commercial fértilizers. There is 
room for a great improvement in the usual 
way, both of buying and of using them. 


Some of us have a wrong § idea 
regarding the function of fertilizers. 
It needs to be remembered that 
they are not a medicine, a cure-all. As a 


rule, they do not favorably change the phys- 
ical quality of the soil, and on unsuitably 
prepared land they are worse than useless. 
They are no substitute for drainage or for 
thorough tillage, for rain or sunshine. All 
these other things we must have before we 
have commercial fertilizers, and when we 
have them all in proper amount, we are 
sure of a reasonnble crop without any other 
fertilizers than farm manure. Boughten 
fertilizers are the last thing to be used, and 
only after all the rest has been well done. 
They just put the razor edge on the natural 
fertility of the soil, which tillage and drain- 
age or irrigation, as the case may be, have 
made the most of. 
THE CHIEF USE OF FERTILIZERS. 

They are, I think, chiefly useful in get- 
ting a full stand and an early and vigorous 
start for crops. They are one source of 
plant food, but, after all, our main reliance 
must generally be on the natural plant food 
in the soil, to be made available by the plow 
and the cultivator. I am a firm believer 
in commercial fertilizers and in the profit- 
ableness of their use and in the extension 
of their use. But extravagant ideas of the 
necessity of them and a wrong use of them 
may check this extension of their use, as 
the senseless claims of some of those who 
first used silage put off the day of its final 
triumph. But now, assuming that our land 
and our market are in condition to war- 
rant the use of commercial fertilizers and 
that we have decided about how much plant 
food -we want to buy and of what kinds,— 
how do we buy it? ® 

Some of us, many of us, buy it to. good 
advantage. Others of us buy it in 


this. way. When it is about’ time 
to put in our .crop, we go to our 
neighbor, who is a local agent, and buy 


through him of some fertilizer factory as 
many bags of factory-mixed goods as we 
think we need. We don’t pay for it when 
we take it, we don’t give a note for it. A 
good many of us don’t even pay for it by 
the first of the next November, but at that 
time we grudgingly give a note for -four 
months with interest, but usually without 
an indorser as securtiy.. And some of us, 
when the note comes due, can’t pay it, but 
have it extended. This is not fanciful. It 
is a true statement of the way in which a 
good deal of the fertilizer business is going 
to-day. The fertilizer manufacturer is do- 
ing two very distinct kinds of business, and 
one of them very much against his will. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS ARE ALSO BANKERS 
Firstly, he is making and selling ferti- 
lizers; that is his legitimate business; he 
likes it; he is well fitted to do it; his fac- 
tory and equipment and trade connections 
are suited to that business. Secondly, he 
is doing a banking business, for which he 
is not prepared, and he does not like it. He 
virtually loans money (the price, that is, of 
the goods which he sells) to a farmer whom 
he scarcely knows, for an indefinite time, six 
months perhaps, without a note, without 
security and without a formal charge for 
interest. He waits ten or 12 months or even 
longer for the money which he paid for the 
raw materials, and the labor which went 
into their mixing and manufacture. But 
the money thus virtually lent in a most un- 
businesslike way to some of his customers, 





*From an address delivered to the recent 
winter meeting of the Connecticut board of 
‘agriculture, 
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he himself borrows at the bank. He pays 
interest on it, gives adequate security, and 
he must pay his notes on the day they 
come due or stop doing business. 

Now the manufacturer simply must be 
reimbursed for all this. His risk is consid- 
erable, the time of payment is uncertain, 
and so the payment when it does come 
must cover all. That is fair. It is not de- 
frauding or crowding the farmer, but is 
proper and necessary. Now this payment 
for doing a banking business comes in, 
most unostentatiously, in the time price of 
the goods, which ranges from 5 to 10% above 
the spot cash price. Of course, when com- 
petition is sharp, a selling agent may cut 
this percentage somewhat, but he cannot 
as a matter of business, afford to cut it 
much. This time price is a matter which 
is often misunderstood and sometimes 
causes hard feeling. But it is very simple. 
It should be clearly understood that the 
difference between a spot cash price and 
a time price is practically an _ interest 
eharge. To pay it is to borrow money to 
buy fertilizers at a high rate from a some- 
what unwilling lender. This is bad busi- 
ness. 

DON’T BUY FERTILIZERS ON TIME. 

For one thing, it is demoralizing. It is 
like the installment plan clothing business. 
“You wear the clothes while you pay for 
them,” .says the advertisement—in other 
words, you “travel on your uppers.’’It is 
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expensive, for another thing. I do not be- 
lieve the business of farming will stand it. 
It is very unsafe, in the third place. The 
cash return to the farmer for commercial 
fertilizers must generally come, if at all, 
in the crop following their use. If he can- 
not meet his fertilizer bills with the same 
season’s harvest, he is in quicksand. A 
sharp call from a bank for money loaned 
might show him his danger and stop him, 
but with only an indefinite promise to pay 
he may go on trusting to luck instead of 
sound business methods. I am coming to 
think that, as a rule, commercial fertili- 
zers do not and cannot pay unless they are 
bought for cash and’ at the lowest possible 
rates. 
[To Be Continued.] 





Exhibiting Poultry—Mrs C: G. G., New 
York: To exhibit poultry at winter poul- 
try shows send to the secretary of the 
show at which you propose to exhibit for 
a premium list and entry blank. Fill out 
the entry blank and inclose the necessary 
fees to the secretary, as provided for by the 
rules, then ship your birds to the show in 
due time so as to arrive there the day 
before, prepaying the express charges. The 
show association will care for the birds 
for you and return them at your expense, 
after the show, sending you also remit- 
tance for what premiums you may have 
won. An article on preparing birds for 
exhibition purposes was printed in this 
paper December 14. 


























familiar with the facts. 


may choose to enter same. 


New York, Jan. 2, 1902 
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$5,000.00 


In final disposition of the persistent jugglery of names by a would-be 
competitor in such regard we offer Five Thousand Dollars to be divided 
in equal,amounts of One Thousand Dollars each between the State Ex- 
periment Stations of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Vermont, Ohio and Cornell 
University, if the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS did not receive 
the GRAND PRIZE at the PARIS EXPOSITION ; provided the concern 
which has indulged in so much unscrupulous advertising in this connec- 
tion will within ten days deposit asimilar amount, to be used in like 
manner, with Major Henry E. Alvord, Chief of Dairy Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
receive such an award,—decision in the matter to be left to Major Al- 
yord, who was in Paris in an offieial capacity and who is undoubtedly 


TESTS OF SEPARATORS, 


It being agreed and a part of the understanding that such amounts 
shall be used by the various Experiment Stations named in the conduct 
and publication during the year 1902 of thorough practical-use tests of 
all makes of CREAM SEPARATORS or other creaming devices which 


The De Laval Separator Company, 











if the De Laval machines did 

















Do it with the FEED COOKER 


State Cooker has man’ 


aoe oor utensil that you faves =r ee 


water, rendering lard a: 
boiling clothes. Stockmen, D 


and heating water for the stock and for hea 
Fully guaranteed. Write for circular which 


ioe, At butehen or stock, 
teak als it 3 
water or 


Foalt On washday 

Po een b- it the eat for food 
at buil: Made in 8 sizes. 

Sis ail about this useful farm 


appliances. Sent free. ai BANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 




















We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 


“At Wholesale Prices, Wo7s2Voretsble Scots, Seva 
our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
gale Prices. Gatalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JO8. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, Me Ve 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 
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It requires no more feed to raise a good 
ealf, colt or pig than a poor one.—[G. E. 
Mayo, Windsor County, Vt. 


A serious question confronting farmers 
who have to buy grain this winter is how 
to make it pay. On many farms it will 
undoubtedly result in the adoption of a 
more profitable system than the one now 
in use. It would seem that the only thing 
to do is to keep the hay at home, raise 
more stock, use the manure on the farm 
and grow more corn and grass. Too much 
fertility has been taken from the farms 
with little return.—[F. H. Dow, Steuben 
County, N Y. 


I have been especially interested in your 
descriptions of the large estates in Illinois 
and other parts of the country. While not 
all of us can own 1000-acre farms, we are 
interested in occasionally hearing how they 
are managed. I agree with you that very 
large farms are not desirable, but since 
we have them the better they are managed 
the better for the country. I think Orange 
Judd Farmer should continue to emphasize 
the fact that country life in many cases is 
more desirable than living in the city. Con- 
tinue your good work.—[S. D. Brown, Ohio. 


Why is it that farmers are so loth to 
abandon the old-fashioned idea of seeding 
down meadows to nothing but timothy 
with perhaps a little clover mixed in? IT 
have found that by using orchard grass 
and alsike clover on dry land I get much 
more hay and two crops at least on rich 
meadow land. On moist land I use plenty 
ef red-top. Dry, hot weather after haying 
kills timothy on my land and many weeds 
come in. I have a meadow that has 
been seeded for five years. This past sea- 
son I took two good crops from it.—T[J. 
Gross, Franklin County, Vt. 


I sowed turnip seed on my corn field just 
before the last hoeing. In November [ 
pulled over 100 bushels of turnips from this 
2%-acre lot. These I stored in barn cellar 
and earthed over in the garden. My cows 
browsed in the stubble lot on the small 
turnips, coming in nights as full and satis- 
fied as from pasture. Every night after 
milking I give each cow a ration of one 
peck of turnips and two quarts of wheat 
middlings and find tke flow of milk and 
quality as good as when cows were on 
fresh pasture. Farming gays if farm and 
stock are well fed.—[J. B. Rodgers, Sara- 
toga County, N Y. 


Extremes in farming have always been 
hazardous, more especially in grain rais- 
ing. Depending entirely on grain for the 
entire income of the farm is not good pol- 
icy. The man who expects to make his 
money from grain will in a few years find 
his farm unprofitable. It is gratifying to 
note that in my part of the state better 
garden and truck patches are being pro- 
vided. Strawberries are raised more ex- 
tensively and other fruits are increasing 
in popularity. In fact, it seems that we 
are trying to make up for the lost time 
of 30 and 40 years ago when fruit was 
such a rarity that it was seldom canned 
for winter use. Now extra support is need- 
ed to hold the shelves where the cans are 
stored. As a result doctor bills are smaller 
and people are enjoying much better health 
and are more contented and happy.—[O. 8. 
Sisson, La Crosse Co, Wis. 


Water Separators—A. C., Pennsylvania: 
Diluting milk with water and setting 
the same in large cans for the 
cream to rise has some _ advocates. 
But as repeatedly shown, . the _re- 
sults of careful experiments “have proved 
that these so-called separators do not get 
nearly all the cream from the milk. As 
your own experience indicates, watered 
milk is not half as good for calves as skim- 
milk, there being no food elements in wa- 
ter. 


Chautauqua Pomona Talks Business. 


At the recent. meeting of Chautauqua (N 
Y) Pomona, after electing officers, as re-- 
ported in this paper last week, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted as follows: That 
Chautauqua Pomona request the repre- 
sentative in congress from this district and 
the United States senators from this state 
to use their best efforts to secure the pass- 
age of what is known as the Tawney Dill; 
also of house bill known as the food brand- 
ing bill. Copies of the resolution were or- 
dered to be forwarded to Hon E. R. Vree- 
land, Hon T. C. Platt and Hon C. M. De- 
pew. Past State Master W. C. Gifford 
moved and it was voted, that the Pomona 
grange donate $5 toward defraying the ex- 
penses of Hon G. A. Flanders to Washing- 
ton in the interest of these bills. 

The secretary read a letter from Dr 
George E. Vincent in regard to establish- 
ing a grange headquarters at Chautauqua 
and added a few words in favor of the 
project. Several spoke enthusiastically in 
favor of it. It was moved and unani- 
mously agreed that Chautauqua Pomona 
most heartily approve of the plan to erect 
a suitable building for grange headquar- 
ters at Chautauqua and asks for the hearty 
co-operation of the subordinate granges 
throughout the county. 

Brother Newell Cheney sent the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: Recog- 
nizing the great value of the work being 
conducted by the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university, therefore be it resolved, 
that we favor the establishment of com- 
modious buildings with well equipped class 
rooms, office rooms and other facilities for 
the college of agriculture of Cornell uni- 
versity. That our local representatives in 
the legislature, Hon S. F. Nixon and Hon 
J. S. Fowler and Hon F. W. Higgins, state 
senator, be urged to promote and assist 
the passage of a measure that will provide 
such buildings and equipment for said col- 
lege in keeping with the great agricultu- 
ral interests and for the education of farm- 
ers and their sons and daughters of the 
Empire state. 


Grange Notes. 


The lecturer is the backbone of the 
social and educational work of the grange 
and the influential features of grange work 
ean best be developed by system in the 
lecturer’s department. If the state lecturer 
can instill into the minds of Pomona and 
subordinate lecturers the great advantage 
of co-operative work along lecture lines, 
much can be done to advance the influ- 
ence of the order throughout the state. 

The topics suggested for discussion in 
the granges throughout the country by 
National Lecturer N. J. Bachelder for the 
first quarter are on legislation; the second 
quarter, education; third quarter, farm 
management; fourth quarter, grange edu- 
cation. For January, What national legis- 
lation has the national grange indorsed and 
what are the members of this grange doing 
to secure it? February, How can _ the 
grange best secure such state legislation as 
the interests of agriculture justly demand? 
March, How can we secure greater equali- 
ty in the matter of education? Supple- 
mentary topics: What are the provisions 
of the Tawney bill and wherein does it 
differ from the Grout bill of the previous 
congress? What are the provisions of our 
state law regarding the sale of oleomar- 
garine and is the law indorsed? What can 
this grange do to aid the movement for 
good roads? 


The work of grange extension is moving 
steadily on. National Secretary John 
Trimble reports that from October 1 to 
December 31, 52 granges were organized in 
the various states as follows: Michigan 19, 
Ohio five, Maine four, New York four, Ore- 
gon four, Maryland three, Pennsylvania 
three, Washington three, Indiana two, Ver- 
mont two, Minnesota one, New Hampshire 
one and South Carolina one. During the 
same time, 15 granges were reorganized. 
This makes a total of 67 granges organized 
and reorganized during the three months. 
For the same three months of 1900, 457 
granges were organized and reorganized. . 

NEW YORE. 

Schoharie Pomona met with Fultonham, 
December 26. Interesting reports were 
made from each subordinate grange in the 
county. The following officers were elect- 
ed: Master, D. W. Southard; lecturer, Mrs 
Charles Bouck; secretary, Moses Lawyer. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


What influence should a well regulated 
farm home have on forming the character 
of boys, was the topic discussed. 

West Laurens elected: Master, Mrs Hat- 
tie Greene; lecturer, Helena C. Hay; secre- 
tary, Mrs Ella E. Scofield. Two applica- 
tions for membership were received. 

Clinton will hold a farmers’ institute in 
its hall January 31 and February 1. Instal- 
lation of officers January 11 by Past Mas- 
ter Thomas Bromley of Vernon. 

Greenfield holds a farmers’ institute Jan- 
uary 13-14. 

Brother and Sister H. S. Twing, the well- 
known Chautauqua county Patrons, left 
for their winter Florida home at Lake 
Helen last week. 

State Flora Mrs L. D. Welch read an in- 
teresting paper on Home influence and 
books, at Pittsford grange. 

OHIO. 

Patrons should rejoice that Gov Nash has 
requested the attorney general to draw 
up a bill-providing for a corporation tax. 
The bill combines all the features of the 
Littlefield bill, now pending in congress, 
the New York law, and some new ideas 
suggested by Gov Nash and the secretary 
of state. The bill provides for publicity in 
the affairs of Ohio corporations, for penalty 
for perjury, for making annual statements 
to the secretary of state, and for an an- 
nual tax on all corporations doing business 
in Ohio. The bills will be carefully gone 
over by the governor and counsel before 
being introduced in the legislature. 


The Course of Prices—C. H. D., New 


York: It is impossible for anyone to accu- 
rately predict future prices. A paper that 
would attempt to do so is not worthy of 
confidence. We can only keep the farmer in- 
formed in a general way relative to crop 
and movement, that he may then use his 
own best judgment. Oats at 60 cents per 
bushel in northern New York are very high. 
This strength is due to some shortage in 
the western crop, but chiefly to the partial 
failure in corn, the last-named cereal now 
selling at phenomenally high figures. No 
reason appears, however, for oats to sell 
at anything like a dollar. The present 
level shuts off exports and confines the 
trade to home markets. The potato situ- 
ation was described in detail in American 
Agriculturist December 14 and _ touched 
upon in our market columns each week 
since. There is a big demand for seed 
potatoes for shipment to the middle and 
southern states and this will continue for 
some time. Northern Maine is furnishing 
large quantities and some other northern 
states seem to have fair supplies. Watch 
our advertising columns for those with 
choice stock for sale. 


Heaves—E. J. M. (N Y) has a horse that 
has the heaves. There is no cure for fhis dis- 
ease, but the animal can be helped by feed- 
ing oats, bran and a little hay. Always 
water before feeding. In bad cases when 
there is difficult breathing, give one table- 
spoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
at a dose twice a day in bran mash. 


Yours is the best agricultural paper I 
have ever read. I could not get along with- 
out it—[A. J. Shaver, New York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Jack of All Trades, a simple, dura- 
ble gasoline engine, manufactured by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co, is a “winner.” It de- 
velops one and one-half horse power and 
costs two cents an hour for fuel. The dif- 
ferent lines of work to which it can be put 
on the farms are set forth in their adver- 
tisement. We advise our readers to inves- 
tigate this newest power for farm labor 
saving. 


A Really Successful Incubator is that 
made by the Des Moines incubator compa- 
ny of Des Moines, Ia. Their factory is be- 
lieved to be at least as large as any simi- 
lar one in the world. Their incubators are 
the result of the study and experience of 
experts, are made of the best possible ma- 
terials, and fully guaranteed. So large has 
their business in the east become, that a 
branch office and warehouse have been 
opened at Buffalo, N Y, from which ship- 
ments are made direct. They publish five 
different catalogs in five different lan- 
guages. The catalog in English is sent 
for four cents to cover postage, while the 
others are free. 











MARYLAND. 
Free Scholarships and Farmers. 








So far as free scholarships for students 
in *the various colleges of Maryland are 
concerned, the board of state aid and char- 
ities is deterynined to curtail such conces- 
sions very decidedly and the majority of 
the members are of the opinion that most 
of these scholarships should be discontin- 
ued if not finally abolished. It is claimed 
that many institutions ahuse the privilege 
given them and that the funds asked for 
in return for one scholarship to each coun- 
ty and each legislative district in Baltimore 
is simply a raid on the state treasury with- 
out compensation. Some state institutions 
have been given annual appropriations 
since 1835, and at various times have had 
the amount increased until it is almost 
impossible to know how much they really 
get. 

The board takes the position that the 
scholarships are not really important from 
an educational point of view and that they 
Offer nothing that cannot be supplied by 
public schools. It is believed that the 
amount of money expended each year for 
these scholarships is an unnecessary bur- 
den for the state to bear. Some education- 
al institutions have based their claim for a 
part of the state’s money on the fact that 
they were to give free tuition or scholar- 
ships in return. The new board believes 
that this proposition will not hold water 
and that the free scholarship business 
should be checked and attention paid more 
closely to the education of farmers’ sons 
and daughters and others along other 
lines. It is true that the scholarships are 
usually awarded on competitive examina- 
tion in most institutions, yet it is a singu- 
lar fact that a large number of the fortu- 
nate candidates are the sons and daughters 
of successful politicians or individuals who 
could well afford to pay tuition in any 
institution. 

Those who need a free scholarship most 
and who cannot afford to pay tuition, have 
little chance in a competition against 
those who have had every advantage in 
preparing for it. The boy who has to work 
eight months of the year on the farm, get- 
ting such instruction as he can pick up 
himself, does not have a fair chance. Give 
him an opportunity! 

_——— — — 

Frederick Co—Favorable weather during 
the fall has enabled farmers to finish up 
fall work. Farmers have plenty of rough 
feed for stock. Grain unusually high. 
Grain all threghed and much of it sold. 
But few potatoes to sell. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Jan 6—Hay 
and grain crops were secured without 
much trouble the past season.. There was 
also a failure in the honey yield, the bees 
securing barely enough for winter’s supply. 
Apples were a failure in nearly all qr- 
chards in this section, although W. H. 
Stout had a very good crop early, ‘medium 
and late, probably because the trees are 
cared for, fertilized and sprayed. The peach 
crop was bountiful and _ proportionately 
poor’in quality, nearly all the early varie- 
ties being bitter, insipid and tasteless, with 
rot so prevalent that a large part of the 
crop decayed on the trees. Mr Stout used 
over $300 worth of high grade fertilizers 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Every Farmer knows the advantages 
and economy of a good, heavily galvanized 
steel wire fence. The drawback to wire 
fences has been the expense and trouble of 
building them, but since this has been 
overcome by means of the ready woven 
steel wire fence, their use has increased at 
a wonderful rate. One of the most desir- 
able and all-round useful forms is known 
as the Elwood steel wire fence. It has 
heavy cables, between which are diamond 
shaped meshes, smaller toward the ground, 
Jarger toward the top. This form of con- 
struction holds poultry perfectly and econ- 
omizes on wire in the top meshes where 
strength is needed, but where a close mesh 
‘would serve no purpose. Every part is 
made of high grade steel wire, heavily gal- 
vanized. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


last Season, -mainly on fruits. and. vege- 
tables, being amply compensated from the 
crops .produced and sold. 

Acker, Perry Co, Jan 6—Wheat looks 
fairly well considering the cold weather of 
last month. It had no snow to protect it. 
Fall work cleaned up and firewood drawn. 
Farmers generally well prepared for win- 
ter. Butter 22c p lb, lard 12¢, wheat 70 to 
75c p bu, rye 65c, corn 65c, oats 40c, pota- 
toes scarce and poor, varying from 650 to 
80c p bu. 

Ulster, Bradford Co, Jan 7—The flood of 
Dec 14 was the worst in years. The dam- 
age in this county will amount to a large 
sum. In the southern part. many buildings 
were destroyed. Many from this place at- 
tended the farmers’ institute at East 
Smithfield, Dec 20-21. Hay was a pretty 
good crop here; price at present is $10 p 
ton. Oats a very poor crop; did not aver- 
age over 15 bus p acre. Potatoes yielded 
about 100 bus p acre. About one-third 
were rotten; present price 80c p bu. Corn 
a fair crop. Frosts hurt late planted. Pork 
scarce; moves’ readily at 8c. Milk is 
bringing 3c p qt. The new co-operative 
creamery at this place, built last winter, 
has not started up yet. 

Westfield and Brookfield, Tioga Co— 
Grain has advanced almost beyond the 
reach of those who need it. Corn meal is 
$1.50 p 100 lbs, bran 1.25, buckwheat flour 
3.50, oats 60c p 32 Ibs, hay 10 to 12 p ton, 
rye straw 14, with the grain head broken 
off. Horses are in good demand at 100 to 
150 p head. Hemlock lumber brings 10 to 
12 p M, basswood 18 p M at factory. 

Delmar, Tioga Ce, Jan 7—Throughout the 
latter part of Nov and up to Christmas, 
weather was very cold. Meadows and win- 
ter wheat must have suffered for the want 
of snow covering. Many farm teams find 
work in the woods hauling logs. Others are 
busy drawing hay to the railroad stations, 
receiving $10 to 11 p ton. Free mail deliv- 
ery is being agitated in South Delmar. 

Hartstown, Crawford Co, Jan 7—Consid- 
erable hard freezing, and but little snow 
yet. Farmers have their cornstalks cut and 
in the barn. Stock, wintering fairly well. 
Recent cold has been injurious to wheat 
and meadows. Eggs scarce at 25c p doz, 
butter 18c, hogs 5c 1 w. Some fall plowing 
was done. The past season was encourag- 
ing to farmers in this section. Hay $9 p 
ton. Horses in good demand at fair prices. 


Robeson, Berks Co, Jan 7—Wheat fields 


look well. Fields are not washed as in 
former years. Fruit of all kinds scarce. 
Apples are selling at 25c p half pk, pota- 
toes $1 to 1.10 p bu, cider 15c p gal by the 
bbl. Pork and beef high, dressed pork 8 
to 8c, dressed beef 8 to 10c, turkeys 15c 
p lb 1 w, chickens 10 fo llc, hay 16 p ton. 
Farmers are generally in good spirits, be- 
ing encouraged in their business by good 
prices. Hired help is scarce and good hands 
command 12 to 18 including board. Day’s 
wages 75 to 80c. Wood dealers pay 65c 
p cord for cutting wood. Dairy cows high. 


NEW YORK. 
A Splendid Showing for Farmers---l. 








Commissioner of agriculture, Charles A. 
Wieting, in his ninth annual report to the 
New York legislature shows that compara- 
tively little oleo was sold within the state 
during the year. Nearly all that was being 
exposed for sale was detected by the de- 
partment men. There were 176 detections 
made and reported to the attorney gen- 
eral for prosecution. A great majority of 
these cases were in the city of New York 
and, were mostly against persons who were 
clandestinely attempting sales induced by 
the large profit that comes from: the sale 
of such goods as butter at a butter price. 
‘The commissioner suggests that the inter- 
ests of all concerned will be well served by 
passing the Tawney-Grout bill now before 
congress. In 1888 the amount of oleo man- 
ufactured was 34,325,527 pounds, while in 
1901 the amount was 104,943,856 pounds. The 
aggregate for 14 years is 850,589,360 pounds. 
The report of the international revenue 
commission as to the goods sold in the state 
shows that only $622 was received during 
the year ended June 30, 1901. These licen- 
ses were undoubtedly issued to parties who 
were caught selling goods in violation of 
thé national law by men in the employ of 
the department of agriculture of this state 
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and reported to the government and from 
that fact they were obliged to take out 
licenses. 

The enforcement of the law relative to 
renovated butter is rendered somewhat dif- 
ficult on account of chemical difficulties, 
but an effort is being put forth to over- 
come this. Good work is being done rela- 
tive to the manufacture of cheese in the 
state by cheese instructors. New York 
cheese ranks with the best that is manu- 
factured.- The full cream cheese brand, de- 
signed to use upon New York cheese, is be- 
ing imitated by some western dealers, and 
used upon cheese of an inferior quality. 
This calls for a national law to prohibit 
the falsely branding or labeling of dairy or 
food products as to the state in which they 
are manufactured or produced. To this 
end Congressman Sherman of New York 
introduced such a measure in congress and 
it should be passed by~all means. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has called attention to 
this and the measure should be warmly 
supported by all dairymen. Write your 
congressman. 

[To Be Continued.] 


Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Jan 7—Haul- 
ing firewood and manure in order. About 
70% of the 1901 hop crop has been sold at 
from 10 to'14c. Those who sold early seem 
to have done best, as present offers are 
lower. Grain is fed sparingly, owing to 
high prices. The Rockdale company is at 
present shipping milk to Boston. A num- 
ber have put up silos during the last year 
and they are working to the entire satis- 
faction of their owners. Dairies are look- 
ing fine. Hay has not the feeding quali- 
ties of a year ago, although the crop was 
much larger. There will undoubtedly be 
an increased acreage in corn another year, 

Orwell, Oswego Co, Jan’ 6—The heavy 
rain of Dec 14 raised the streams to an un- 
usual hight. Bridges were torn down, 
barns flooded and some stock drowned. ©. 
A. Lux of Clyde has’ bought property and 
water power at Salmon River Falls. The 
water power is to be used for generating 
electricity. The woods of Orwell are fast 
disappearing. L. Megan and Baker & Too- 
ley are sawing large quantities of lumber 
and steam mills are cutting the small trees 
into firewood. Price of green wood in 
woods $1 p cord. Baker & Tooley have 
bought the A. Cooper lot. Blount & Sprague 
have bought the Hutt farm of Ricard of R. 
Ingram. 
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Durham, Greene Co, Jan 6—The Locust 
Grove creamery closed for the season Nov 
29. It has passed beyond the experimental 
stage and has been more successful than 
Was expected. Sept butter sold for 23c p 
lb, Oct butter for 25c and Nov butter for 
28c. But it is a question if it will pay 
farmers to buy wheat bran at $28 p ton and 
other feeds in proportion. Farmers ought 
to raise their own feed and be independent. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Jan 7—Farm- 
ers are getting up the year’s supply of 
wood, getting out manure, etc. Many im- 
provements in farm buildings are being 
planned for next spring and summer. Some 
have already begun. Farmers are feeling 
quite jubilant ®ver the prices of butter, 
potatoes and in fact everything they have 
to sell. Farm help has advanced, ranging 
from $20 to 25 p month. Not much plowing 
done in this vicinity last fall, as the first 
snow fell Oct 18. There is not much winter 
dairying in this part of the county, it being 
too far from the railroad. Many have not 
got barn conveniences for the purpose. 
Farm machinery is being introduced more 
and more. Farmers are up-to-date and 
wide awake. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Jan 6—Horace 
Harrison has bought Charles Bowen’s farm 
of 80 acres for $2000, possession to be given 
in Feb. Mr Bowen has bought Harvey 
Sutton’s place of 40 acres near Otsdawa. 
La Fayette Bard of Springfield Center will 
move here on the Galen H. Butts farm 
March 1. Charles Lawrence of Morris is 
buying all the apples in this section. Pota- 
toes are rotting some and few sales report- 
ed. Feed is very high and farmers are not 
buying very much. Little butter is being 
made in this section. Quite a little plowing 
was done last fall. Hops are being plowed 
up and hopyards now are very scarce. John 
Wade will work the J. Lee Tucker farm 
another year. Bennett Weatherly will work 
the farm owned by the late Albert Jenks. 
Parties from Mass were here recently buy- 
ing horses and paying from $125 to 130 for 
them. 


DeRuyter, Madison Co, Jan 6—Corn a 
very good crop. Potatoes a fair crop and 
selling at 72c now. Many silos put. up this 
season, mostly round silos. Milk is selling 
at $1.15 p can of 40 qts. It sells for 1.25 in 
nearby towns. Buckwheat a very good 
crop and selling for 1.10 p 100 Ibs. Cab- 
bages a fair crop, selling from the field at 
6. Snow early in Nov covered many acres 
of cabbages and some potatoes. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Jan 8—Farmers are 
getting their annual supply of firewood. 
Sleighing is excellent. Snow came on very 
early, making a long season for feeding cat- 
tle at the barn. Some potatoes held by 
growers; they bring 70 to 75c at present. 
Apples are very scarce. Not as much fall 
plowing done as usual. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Jan 8—There 
was a large amount of corn fodder raised 
last year and quite a number of silos filled, 
but there is not a great amount of hay 
going to market. Good hay $10 p ton. Mr 
Bennett is drawing pressed straw from 
Lichfield to Utica, receiving 6 p ton. Earl 
Wetmore is drawing wood to Utica. Mr 
Ichner is hauling logs to mill. Farmers 
had a fair summer and good crops, and ex- 
pect to meet the tax collector under favor- 
able circumstances. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, Jan 6— 
Weather is cloudy and roads are bad. Loose 
hay is bringing from $9 to 13 p ton, pressed 
hay 12 to 14. Pressed oat straw 8, ryqstraw 
12. Glens Falls is the market for this. 
Cows are high. As grain of all kinds is 
high, milk has gone to 6c p qt. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Jan 6—Grain of all 
kinds very high and scarce. Buckwheat 
selling at 65c, corn 75c, hay $12 to 15, but- 
ter 22c, potatoes 2.50 p bbl, apples 3.50 and 
very scarce at that. Taxes are higher than 
usual on account of road improvements. 
Milch cows are very scarce and bring any 
price up to 50. Auction sales numerous. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Jan 6—Grain of 
all kinds very light. If farmers fed as 
much as usual nine out of ten would have 
to buy. Very little is being fed to milch 
cows. Farmers in this town .are very in- 
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dignant over the way they have been used 

by the Amsterdam dairy and produce com- 

pany. The company agreed to take milk 

paying same as at the milk stations on 

the railroad, but this winter cut the price 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


from % to %c p qt. There is a strong feel- 
ing among milkmen in favor of making the 
milk up into cheese again. Auctions of 
farm implements and stock have been very 
numerous. Help for the farm is very 
scarce and wages high. Many have de- 
cided to try to get along without extra 
help. There will be more than the usual 
number of changes among farm tenants 
the coming spring. H. Walrath bought 
this fall a seven horse power gasoline 
engine for farm work and is well pleased 
with it. He also has one of the finest herds 
of Holsteins in town. Two free rural de- 
livery routes have been started in this town 
and the people are very much pleased with 
them.—[H. W. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co, Jan 7—Consid- 
erable hauling of logs and wood has been 
done. Hay brings $12 p ton delivered, oats 
58c p bu, corn 78c, potatoes 7ic to 1, apples 
1 p bu and scarce. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, Jan 7—Milk still 
going to Bainbridge. Parker & Edgerton 
have sold their factory at Coventry to the 
successors of C. C. Hovey at Bainbridge. 
Mr Burke has sold his factory at Coventry- 
ville to Frank Baird, who has moved there. 
Pork and beef seHing at good prices. Eggs 
searce. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Jan 7—Butter is 
in good demand at 23 to 25c p Ib. Pork 
high and very scarce at 7 to 8c p lb. Few 
stock hogs being wintered. Hay is selling 
at $9 to 10 p ton in barn. Some are holding 
for higher price. As all kinds of grain are 
very high, many think that will have a 
tendency to make hay in good demand be- 
fore spring. Potatoes were next to a fail- 
ure and are in good demand at Tic to 1 
p bu. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Jan 6—Plenty of 
water this winter. Creamery butter bring- 
ing 26c p lb. Eggs 28c. Apples scarce and 
high. Oats bring 60c p bu, buckwheat 65c, 
potatoes $1, pork 8c. Several auctions in 
this vicinity. C. Argersinger sold 22 cows 
averaging 37.50 each. Taxes very high this 
year. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Jan 7—George 
Rouse has bought a new two-horse power 
and is now prepared to thresh or shred fod- 
der. Robert Davidson has begun work on 
his woodlot. Very few potatoes being mar- 
keted now; price $2 p 180 lbs. 


Bethlehem, Albany Co, Jan 7—Farmers are 


taking the advantage of snow and ice, some 
to draw wood and others hay and straw. 
Most of the farmers have got their corn 
husked. William J. Snyder has finished 
threshing for this year. Eggs in demand 
at 35 to 40c p doz. Wheat has advanced 
to 80c. Hay and rye straw is selling 
readily at good figures. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, Jan 7—Plenty of 
fodder to carry stock through. Farm prod- 
uce high, oats 60c p bu, corn 70c, ground 
feed $1.50 p 100 lbs, pork, whole hog, 7 to 
7T%ec p lb da w, dairy butter 22c lb. Dried 
apples scarce at 6c p lb. Cows 25 to 27 each. 
Farmers preparing for increased acreage of 
fodder corn and less of oats. 


Tribes Hill; Montgomery Co, Jan 6— 
Farmers are finding that their feed is not 
lasting as well as expected. The new skim- 
ming sta at this place is expected to open 
up for business shortly. It is a branch of 
the Clover Leaf creamery of Amsterdam, 
and will be in charge of H. C. Hanson. Eggs 
still continue very scarce. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Jan 6—George 
Eltz has taken possession of the C. J. Smith 
farm, which he has leased for five years. 
All kinds of mill feeds are so high in price 
that it does not pay to buy to make milk. 
Hay $15 p ton. 


Somerset, Niagara Co, Jan 8—Hay is 
steadily advancing and No 1 timothy brings 
$12 p ton. Whéat has reached 80c. Consid- 
erable corn has been handled with the 
steam husker and fodder shredder. Not 
much stock being fed. Bran is so high cob 
meal is being fed quite extensively. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, Jan 7.—The major- 
ity of farmers are quite well satisfied with 
returns for the past year. Potatoes were 
75% of a crop and sold from 50 to 80c p bu. 
Cabbage has brought from $6 to 10 p ton and 
averaged 10 to 15 tons p acre; crop is now 
worth 8. Corn was a beautiful erop, most 
of which went into the silo. Hay was an 
average crop and is worth from 10 to 12 p 





ton. Oats were not more than half a crop; 
are worth 60c. Apples were not more than 
10% of a crop. Milk is bringing 1.24 net p 
40-qt can. Cows bring from 35 to 40 and 
upward. 

Orleans County Fruit Growers—A spe- 
cial meeting of the Orleans Co fruit grow- 
ers’ assn has been called by Pres Isaac N, 
Stebbins for Jan 21 at Albion. The session 
will be held at the court house and the 
principal speaker for the occasion will be 
Prof W. G. Johnson of American Agricul- 
turist, who will discuss the latest practical 
methods for the destruction of San Jose 


scale. About a year and a half ago the 
scale was found in an orchard about six 
miles from Albion. Last Oct one of the 


state inspectors found the pest on trees on 
a dozen farms near where it first made its 
appearance, and it has caused considerable 
alarm among fruit growers of that section. 
Fruit growers are determined to meet the 
conditions confronting them and are plan- 
ning a vigorous campaign against the pest 
this season. 


Holland, Erie Co, Jan 6—Much fall plow- 
ing done. Many farmers are working on 
the new railroad this winter, which will 
run from Java Center through Java village 
to Buffalo. At a recent auction, cows 
brought $27 to 43 p head. Everything was 
high. Farmers are holding potatoes for a 
higher price. Fred Savage raised 800 bus 
from seven acres. 


Union, Broome Co, Jan 6—The creamery 
paid on an average $1.31 p 100 lbs for Nov 
milk. Buckwheat is worth 1.20 p 100 lbs. 
Early sown winter grain is looking well. 
Cows are in good condition, especially those 
fed ensilage. Farmers cannot afford to feed 
dry cornstalks, as the cattle waste about 
50% of them. 


Nurserymen and Fru:t Growers cf New 
York are getting together on the question 


of San Jose scale legisiatién. The eastern 
nurserymen’s assn and the western N Y 
hort society legislative committees have 


practically agreed to pass the compromise 
bill prepared last wintcr at the Rochester 
meeting. This bill requires the fumigation 
of all nursery stock coming into New York 
and .that of all nurseries in the state, if 
the stock is grown within half a mile of a 
point of infestation. This is a step in the 
right direction. The fruit and nursery in- 
terests of New York are too great to be 
jeopardized for lack of proper laws to pro- 
tect them. 


Se 


Sugar Trade of the United States 


The imports of sugar into the United 
States for the calendar year 1901 exceeded 
those of any previous year by about 250,- 
000,000 pounds. The cost was greater than 
that of any preceding year, except 1893, and 
amounted to about $115,000,000. The total 
imports are estimated by the treasury bu- 
reau of statistics to be about 4,670,000,000 
pounds. The importations from Porto Rico 
and Hawaii are estimated, as the com- 
merce with these islands is no longer in- 
cluded in the statistics of foreign com- 
merce of the United States. 

Sugar importations have increased about 
30% in the past decade, or about 1,000,000,000 
pounds. More than 4,000,000,000 pounds, or 
85% of the importations is cane sugar from 
the tropics. The remainder is chiefly beet 
sugar from Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
About 30% of the cane sugar comes from 
Cuba, 15% from the East Indies and _ the 
remainder chiefly from the West Indies, 
Central and South American countries. In 
addition to the vast amount imported there 





is produced in the United States about 
600,000,000 pounds, which would be nearly 
12% of the total consumption. The fol- 


lowing table shows the total sugar impor- 
tations in quantity and value by calendar 
years, the figures for November and De- 
cember, 1901, being estimated: 

TOTAL SUGAR IMPORTATIONS 1891 To 190) 


Quantity 
Year pounds Value 

| See 3,679,789,354 $109,613,854 
1892 .......3,612,726,335 106,211,573 
1893 .......3,310,070,163 123,083,217 
Re 4,092,960,497 109,084,344 
er 3,579,324,754 69,767,828 
Se 4,108,194,901 96,214,408 
1897 .......4,101,211,595 81,729,142 
1898 .......3,427,260,146 77,934,097 
OTe 4,399,749,078 108,124,919 
BE siete on 4,057 ,029,255 103,742,493 

«+++ ++ +4,670,000,000 115,000,000 




















A Well-known Horticulturist. 


The popularity of the horticulturist in- 
terest in Michigan is due largely to the 
work of Prof L. R. Taft of the Michigan 
agricultural college. Prof Taft is the son 
of a New England farmer and was born 
in Worcester county, Mass, in 1859. He en- 
tered the Massachusetts agricultural col- 
lege in 1878, from which he was graduated 
four years later. Immediately after grad- 
uation he was appointed assistant horticul- 
turist in the Massachusetts agricultural 
college, and in 1883 assumed additional du- 
ties of college bursar. In 1885 he was 
elected professor of horticulture in the uni- 
versity of Missouri, which position he re- 
tained for three years. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of horticulture in the 
Michigan agricultural college and was made 
superintendent of the horticultural depart- 
ment, grounds and greenhouses, and horti- 
culturist of the state experiment station, 
which gave him full charge of the horti- 
eultural investigations at South Haven and 
other sub-stations. 

Professor Taft has been an active work- 
er in his special line and has contributed 
freely to the agricultural press and is the 
author of several books, prominent ‘among 
which are Greenhouse Construction and 
Greenhouse Management, published by Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. He was 
elected treasurer of the American pomologi- 
cal society in 1887 and has continued in 
that position up to the present time, hav- 
ing been re-elected at the recent meeting 
in Buffalo. Prof Taft is a member of many 
scientific societies and organizations. -He 
is a popular and pleasing speaker, putting 
much earnestness and enthusiasm into 
whatever he undertakes. 








A Prize Butter Maker. 


The subject of this sketch, F. W. Mallory, 
of the Schaghticoke union creamery com- 
pany of Rensselaer county, N Y, was born 
in Oneida county. He was early trained 
by his father in the art of cheese making 
and later coupled this with the butter 
business, at which he worked four years. 
For a time he was employed in northern 
Vermont in a creamery, giving care- 
ful attention to his special work. 
Later he went to New Hampshire, 
and butter made by him in that 
state sent to the world’s fair secured the 
highest possible score of 100 points. He has 
taken many prizes in New Hampshire 
on his. butter. He has held his pres- 
ent position for seven years and 
has gained his broad knowledge of but- 
ter making by actual experience, never 
having had the opportunity of attending a 
college or dairy school. 

At the Pan-American exposition a sam- 
ple of his butter, taken at-random from a 
lot on hand, scored 100 points. W. H. Hall, 
one of the New York state inspectors of 
dairy products, speaking of the creamery 
in charge of Mr Mallory, said: ‘“‘So far as 
cleanliness and quality of the product is 
concerned, he stands second to none in 

- the state. Not only the patrons of his fac- 
tory, but the consumers of dairy products 
generally are to be congratulated upon be- 
ing able to procure dairy products where 
the fly dare not leave his track. When the 
contrast is drawn between the creamery 
where clean mosquito netting is kept over a 
churn when it is not used, and one where 
flies are crowded for room in a cream vat, 
and where all cream is put into a churn 
without straining, it causes one to think 
that what one man can and will do might 
be done by others. Why not. demand the 
same careful, painstaking system by all?’ 


With New York Milk Producers. 


The present price of milk at shipping sta- 
tion is $1.15 per can of 40° quarts, which is 
not high enough to correspond with price 
of feed. Other stations near De Ruyter, 
where producers own stations, get 10 to 15 
cents per-can more. We have several fac- 
tories and creameries located back five 
miles or more from railroad. The best of 
these paid $1.04 per 100 pounds for Octo- 
ber. November not yet reported. The but- 
ter. factory which was built here by the 
farmers two years ago and leased to Stan- 
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PROF L. R, TAFT. 


dard butter company of Owego for five 
years, paid about 80 cents per 100 for Oc- 
tober, taking milk on test. The farmers 
now see what a great error they made in 
losing control of their building for a term 
of years. Farmers have plenty of hay and 
silage, and are feeding very little grain, as 
the price is much above any return that 
could be secured from milk. Bran is $26, 
meal $28 and other feed in proportion.— 
[John E. Hinds, Madison County. 

There is a creamery being built three 
miles south of West Danby. Our milk all 
goes to the shipping station. Price since 
December 1 $1.14 per can. Prices here are 
always the exchange price. There is so 
little milk produced in this locality there 
seems to be nothing for us to do but ac- 
cept the exchange price, which is not 
enough to cover the cost of production at 
present, or sell off our cows. We have pas- 
ture enough for our cows until about July 
1, when we feed oats and peas until corn 
is matured enough to feed. The acreage of 
corn has been increasing for several years 
and will be increased next season more 
than ever before, for the reason that we 
can get more fodder to the acre of corn 
than any other crop. People who have silos 
are very well pleased with them; could not 
do without them. Those who do not have 
silos claim that to raise state corn and husk 
it, then cut the stalks, is more profitable. I 
think every farmer who keeps cattle of any 
kind.should have a silo. If he only keeps 
a small stock of cattle, it might be well 
to raise state corn. When the husks be- 
gin to turn white on the ears, break them 
off and. throw four rows in one on the 
ground and Jeave it there to dry. Cut the 
corn and put it in the silo. Use plenty of 
water on the corn when cutting and it 
makes very good ensilage—[H. F. H., 
Tompkins County. 

At Vestal I pay the following prices at 
the feed stores per 100 pounds: Wheat bran 
$1.25, corm meal $1.35, gluten $1.05, oil 
meal $1.50. We have no trouble getting 
feed if we have the money. Farmers have 
reduced their herds somewhat, but ship- 
pers reach further out. We have many silos 
here and more will be built next season. 
Farmers will raise much of their own feed 
and we look for an increase in acreage 
of corn next spring—[H. B. M., Broome 
County. 

The prices of feeds per ton at Young’s late 
in December were as follows: Chicago glu- 
ten $30.40, corn meal $27, Buffalo gluten 
$26, wheat mixed feed $26, barley feed $26, 
brown middlings $26. We have no trouble 
in getting feed and farmers have not re- 
duced their herds much. For December and 
January the price of milk is $1.50 per 100 


pounds. We will put out more corn than 
last year. Silos are very popular and satis- 
factory with us.—[{Producer, Delaware 
County. 


The price of dairy feeds changes very 
often at Woodford. The prices per ton late 
in December were as follows: Gluten $26 
to $27, hominy $28, mixed feed $24.80, corn 
bran $22, sugar corn feed $20 or more.—[D. 
J. Wood, Delaware County, N Y 

We paid the following prices per ton for 
feeds at Windsor late in December: Gluten 
feed $28, corn meal $30, wheat feed $26, 


“wheat middlings $27. We have no difficulty 
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if we pay these prices in getting all the 
feed we want. There are two or three 
creameries near Windsor and they are run 
only during the summer season. Those 
patrons who have winter milk deliver it 
at the shipping station here.—[{T. R. Mal- 
lery, Broome County. 


“Milk Notes. 


Albany (N Y) milk dealers are’ having 
difficulty- in maintaining the retail price at 
8 cents per quart. The demand has fal- 
len off somewhat on account of the increase 
of 2 cents, and some dealers, rather than 
carry their milk back home, have been cut- 
ting the price to 6 cents. i 

The creamery at Athens, Pa, was started 
last spring under adverse circumstances, 
It did not receive sufficient milk to make 
a successful season. We had hard work to 
compete with the shipping station here, 
buying milk on the New York exchange 
basis.—[G. W. Crum, Secretary.: 

The milk situation at Thompson, Pa, has, 
been exciting for the last few weeks. "Sev- | 
eral New York city dealers have been try- 
ing to buy the milk and offered patrons of 
the butter factory $1.60 per can, but failed to 
get any. Starrucca creamery company has 
sold the milk for a year at about $1 per can, 
There is a shortage of milk, owing to farm- 
ers not using feed, as they consider it out 
of reach with corn meal at $1.50 per 100 
pounds, and other feeds in proportion. A 
car of beet pulp was shipped here and sold 
at $4 per ton, and my judgment is that it 
will be plenty for all time. The creamery 
settled its accounts Dec 1 with entire satis- 
faction to its patrons, and the old board of 
directors were elected for the ensuing year, 
H. S. Brown was made president and D. E. 
Stone secretary. The creamery increased 
its capital stock from $6000 to $15,000 and 
took two skimming stations into the in- 
corporation, one at Jackson, one at Burn- 
wood. It will continue butter making all 
winter. The milk shipping station contin- 
ues with very small patronage.—[F. D. 


Wrighter. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, the cold snap last week 


had the effect of cutting down the milk re- 
eeipts, the supplies over one road, the On- 
tario, showing a falling off of over 2000 cans. 
In view of this the milk exchange direc- 
tors, who held a meeting on Dec 30, de- 
cided to leave the price unchanged at 3%c 
p qt. No change is now expected before 
the middle of January. What little surplus 
was offered at the station platforms west 
of the Hudson brought $1.75 p can of 40 qts. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Jan 4, were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream ~ milk 

WER. 60s cer tek ai scecshs 26,568 1,371 — 
‘West Shore............ 11,943 525 73 
CI es ids Sevens’ 27,183 2,240 — 
LackaWa@nna ........s6 30,150 630 _ 
N Y Cent (long haul). 26,715 1,125 _ 
N Y¥ Cent Seen -- - 11,815 105 — 
Susquehanna ......... 12,311 412 —_ 
Lehigh Valley.. . 13,550 420 a 
Homer Ramsdell | tine. 4,310 160 — 
New Haven.. ie 6,949 —_ oo 
Other sources. iS shasare spi ae 4,415 118 _ 
Total receipts........ 175,909 7,106 73 
Daily average....... 25,130 1,015 12 
er Eee 177,581 6,811 66 
EGGE HORE. . <ivsincccs 164,397 4,567 1,378 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle generally steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 180 cars, Choice 
export and shipping steers $6.50@6.60 p 100 
lbs, fair to good 4.60@6, butchers and na- 
tive stock 4@5.45, butcher cows 2.80@4.40, 
bulls and oxen 2.75@4.25, veal calves 5@8.50. 
Hogs active at slightly lower prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 145 double 
decks. Best heavy droves sold at 6.50@6.60, 
yorkers and others 6.15@6.30, pigs 6.10. 
Lambs shade lower, sheep steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 140 double 
decks. Best lambs sold at 5.70@5.80, good 
5.35@5.65, culls and common 3.75@5.15, best 
sheep 4@4.25, fair 3.25@3.90, culls 2@3.15, 
wethers 4.50@4.75, do yearlings 4.75@65.25, 
export ewes 3.75@4. 





Could not grow potatoes without Ameri- 
can Agriculturist crop reports. The crop 
outlook is worth twice the cost of the 
paper.—[Ora Lee, Orleans County, N Y. - . 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Jan 6—Farmers and 
others who had intended harvesting ice 
have again been disappointed. No ice 
houses have as yet been filled. The Sus- 
sex telephone company~is to extend its 
wire from Hamburg to this place next 





spring. It will be a great benefit to Ver- 
non people. Farmers are haulimg up fire- 
wood. Milk at the creamery is 3%c p qt, 


but feed being so high there is no money 
in it for the farmers. It is reported that 
several new creameries will be erected 
along the line of the Lehigh and Hudson 
River railroad. Peach trees are looking 
healthy and the praspects are. good. 


Amnual Meeting of State Board—The 


29th annuel meeting of the N J state board 
of agri will be held in Trenton Jan 15-17. 
An invitation is extended to all interested 
in the advancement of agri, and farmers 
especially are urged to attend. Gov Mur- 
phy has been invited to meet with and ad- 
dress the board at such time as may be 
convenient to him. Hon W. D. Hoerd has 
also been invited to take part in the dairy 
discussions. Prof H. E. Van Deman will 
discuss horticultural questions. The program 
will also include: Reserve forces in plants, 
illustrated, Dr Byron D. Halstead, state 
horticulturist; The mosquito pest, and how 
it may be abated, illustrated with tantern 
—. Dr John B. Smith, state entomolo- 
gist; Natural laws governing the horse, and 
the duty of horse owners in relation there- 
to, Dr J. C. Currier of Minn; The relation 
of the live stock industry to New Jersey, 
Prof Thomas F. Hunt of Columbus, O; 
Breeding the dairy cow, Edward Van AlIl- 
styne, supt dairy tests at Pan-American 
exposition; Porto Rico, the island and the 
people, Maj George G. Groff, late supt of 
public instruction in Porto Rico. 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Jan &—The past 
season was a very profitable one for farm- 
ers in this section. Crops have not yielded 
overabundantly, but prices have been good. 
Potatoes, considering the season, were a 
good crop. D. C. Lewis and son, extensive 
potato growers of this section, sold 2000 
bus at an average price of $1 p bu. Alfred 
Bennett, Edward Bennett and Joseph C. 
Charnberlin also sold the bulk of their crop 
for that price. The apple crop was short. 
The most extensive shippers were Edward 
McDowell, F. A. Brown and James H. Con- 
over and son. The corn yield was up to 
the average. Winter wheat is looking fine- 
ly. The creamery is doing a good business 
and is patronized by the farmers within a 
radius of five miles. The price paid for 
butter fat is 28c p Ib. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co, Jan 6—Winter grain 
looking fairly well. Fresh milch cows slow 
of sale at $30 to 35. Creamery at East Still- 
water controlled by the McDermott Bunger 
dairy company of New York is receiving 
70 cans daily. A new creamery is being 
built three quarters of a mile north of this 
one by F. W. Fulboam & Son of Branch- 
ville. McDermott Bunger dairy company 
offers either one fourth off Exchange price 
for the year or 10c less than Bordens price 
which is 3%c p can better than exchange 
price and 6c better p can than creamery 
price for the past year. The new creamery 
offers 4 off exchange. Eggs 35c p oz. 


A Quiet Fur Trade—The market for furs 
has not been especially active, the rather 
open fall and early winter doubtless hav- 
ing a tendency to restrict trade. Of the 
different kinds, mink has probably been 
the best seller in Boston. New York deal- 
ers claim the figures given below are the 
highest prices for honest assortments. Dif- 
ferent lots vary widéely in quality, accord- 
ing to the care taken by shippers in curing 

and packing, and the time of year the ani- 
mal was killed. Current quotations com- 
pare favorably with those of a year ago, 
a shade advance being noted on some lines. 

PRICES OF NO 1 FURS P PELT. 


Boston New York 
PPS Ae He 00@ 3.50 $1.00@ 4.00 
Muskrat, winter.. 11@ .12 .06@ .13 
Raccoon ke .35@ 1.00 40@ 1.25 
MN SS oda s6 ee uns 40@ .80 .60@ .90 
Wee, TOG... cnc ccese LDO@ 8.00 1.00@ 4.00 
CE Sh eccweawccéues 6.00@10.00 4.00@15.00 
Ore .25@ .50 -20@ .60 
Skunk, black.. .85@ 1.10 1.20@ 1.40 
Fisher .-- 3.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 
Bear, ‘inn pbleck.. tised 10.00@2,00 10.00@ 30.00 
I, line nconlige ond 3.50@ 7. 3.00@ 8.00 
LYNX 6. ose cece ce ete. 2.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a 





ee 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, _ s and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetabies, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

to cell or buy. 

“THR ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the owing week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT’’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above vate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 





advertising is 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED —An agent in every township to sell our horse, 


cattle, poultry powder and disinfectant. Good wages 
and steady employment to right parties. All goods guar- 
anteed. Address WARNER & KADERLY, New Phila- 
delphia, O. 


WANTE@®—At $40 per moath and expenses paid, a few 
good salesmen to o ps nursery stock. Steady employment 
the year round fo Sercenatal salesmen. Address, 
erences, D. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, Genevg, N 


_WE PAY $22 a week and 
rigs to introduce Poultry 
TIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, 


WE pay $20 a week 


week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFC Cu, 


with ref- 





expenses to men with 
Kr Compound, INTERNA- 
an. 











Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 

" WANTED—Agents to to sell on commission a house- 
hold article of great utility. S. R. DIVINE & SON, 
Loch Sheldrake, © No Y. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

OLDEST commission eee in New York; established 


1838. —, Rone, ok Rit poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. k. W RD, 302 Greenwich a NY. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


illustrated, 20 es, 25 cents per 


POULTRY paper, 
cents. ag free 64- 


year. Four months’ trial 10 

age practic * poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone, cents. Catalog of ry” books free, 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 


meets the wants 


WARSAWS—A new breed of’ my own, 
circulars free; 


of everyone who wants chickens for profit; 





references, banks or agencies. Homing pisegnee $1 per 
air. Beagles and cocker spaniels. 8s. B. ARTHURS, 
rookville, Pa. 

Gas : es — = 
RIVER VIEW Poultry Yards, Cooperstown, N Y. Buff 


Island Reds, White Leghorns, 
Laced Polish, Red Pyle 
pullets and hens 


Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
White Crested Black and Buff 
and Black Red Bantams, cockerels, 
for sale. 


CHOICE 





stock for sale. 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 

“WA. ANT eggs? | Sea shells help produce them; 
better; only $1.25 barrel; discount for 
KNOW LE S-LOMBARD CO, Guilford, Ct. 


BARRED and Buff Rocks “and Rose Comb ‘Brown Leg- 


White Wyandots, Figmouth 
Leghorns, turkeys, _ gcese, 
PINE TREE FARM, 





nothing 
quantity. 








horns, E. E. THOMPSON, White Cottage, 

BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, good ¢ ones cheap. 
B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 

~ BROWN Leghorns, Barred Rocks, cheap. NELSON 
BROS, London, Pa. 





"TEN ine cubators, 
Menallen, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


AROOSTOOK CO Pomona Gra: Grange Seed Association— 
Potatoes grown by stockholders and grqwers: name and 
address on every package and- guaranteed true_to name; 


~~ cheap. GIDEON ROUTZALIN, 





send for catalog. A. L. HAINES, Manager, Fort Fair- 
field, Me. 
1 - _ ——— a —— 

SEED POTATOES—Early Ohio, ~ Early , Michigan, . Early 


Thoroughbred. and others, $1 
onion seed 5c per Ib, FE 


5 per 


Pingree, Early Bovee, 
RANK 


bu. Yellow Danvers 
FINCH, Clyde, N Y. 


-— — — 

TREES- One ~ dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. 
Secure varietiés now; spring payment. 80-page  cata- 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y. 
Established 35 years, 


“LEE’S 








PROLIFIC “white corn. Built | up specially for 
seed by successive selections of choice ears. Write for 
samples. JAMES O. LEE, Monteithville, Va. 

n unite 


: POTATOES—Bovee, Cobbler, New Yorker, 
Stump-world, Rose, kinds, C. W. FORD, 
Fishers, N Y. 


“ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
stock from French seed. 
ville, C. 








Carman, 
Queen, 85 





one and two years old, choice 
MATHIS & CARTER, Black- 





SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y. Descrip- 
tion thirty kinds choice seed oats, corn.’ Barred Rocks. 


COLUMBI AN, Black Diamond, Improved Cuthbert berry 
acta. ASHMEAD NURSERY, Williamson, N -Y. 

“FOR SALE—Yellow dent seed corn, by PETER B. 
ODELL, New Rochelle, N Y,. 


LIVE STOCK. 


BERKSHIRE P China and C- White pigs 3 to 4 mos 
old, also Berkshire sows bred and_serviceable Berkshire 
boars. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa, 


. WANTED—One Red Polled calf of each sex, not akin; 
best. grade; state price and age. RALPH SCHELLIN- 
GER, Green Creek, N J. 


WOODLAND SHORTHORNS—Number 200 head, bulls, 
cows and heifers, various ages, for sale. W. I. Ww ooD; 
Williamsport, O. 


HOGS—Stron 
Prize winning 
ida, 


100 LARGE Yorkshire pigs—100, best quality, choicest 
breeding. Stock for sale. A. J. WI LSON, Pittsfield, oO. 


ABERDEEN Angus. cattle and English Berkshire hogs. 
W. H. RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 


~ BERKSHIRES—Choice 
COLE, Findlay, 


“LIVE FRE: AK—Calf, five ‘legs. I 
Island, Va. 


- SITUATIONS WANTED. 


SITUATION WANTED as working farm manager. 
American, 40, married; understands all kinds of stock 
forming and machinery; 8 years superintendent in present 
Rasy desires to change, would go south or Cuba. W. L. 




















— 
rapid growing, quick maturing. 
WISELEY, Kal- 


boned, 
oland-Chinas. A. N, 








pigs, single ‘or mated, O. 


H. 8. “HOLLAND, § Sabot 





ER, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





AUSTIN & COCHRAN, commission merchants. Ap- 








les, onions, poultry, eggs, game, calves and pork, 306 
Websenen St, New Yo x . 
HAY, straw, potatoes, apples and onions in demand. 


Strong market, Write for market GIBBS & 


BRO, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY, 
J. HOOVER, 


report, 





BE; apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 
jadelphia. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, 
spaniels, old and young, ‘dog 3 and bitches, 
brood bitches. AMERICAN, SHartland, Vt. 


THOROUGHBRED Collie Ups for sale. Females $1, 
males $3 each, GEO. JENNINGS, Geneva, N Y. 


“ BELGIAN HARES, fine breeding 
ONY RABBITRY, Waltham, Mass. 


2000 FERRETS—Some trained, 
N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 
FURS. 


HUNTER-TR ADER-TRAPPER, a monthly journal of 
36 pages about hunting, trapping and raw furs. Sample 
copy 5 cents. A. R, HARDING, Editor, Gallipolis, O 


RAW FURS W ANTED— Highest cash prices paid. Send 





and field 
and Dane 


collies, cocker 





“stock. OLD COL- 


price list and book free. 

















for quotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 
St, Providence, R I. 

HELP WANTED, 
WANTED-Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
garanteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
Graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 
WRITING, ladies at home: | good “salary. ty. Address with 
stamp. LIDIE HUNTER, Rapley, 8 C. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


OUR 3h p gasoline engine sawa 2 cords of wood p 
hour, cuts stalks and will run threshing machine. Ot! 
sizes in stock. Price $100. Catalog free. PALMER BRO S, 
Ovscob, Ct. 


MANLOVE 
Ind. 











Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, miterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river_westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. I you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cage is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 








ART NEEDLEWORK— Transferring paper "designs “for 
stamping your own materials. A nice assortment of de- 
signs for table corners cushions, groups of various sizes 
will ‘be sent by..mail to any address on receipt of 60c; 
if not satisfactery return them and money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. WILLIAM DEIGHTON, 1624 Summer 
street, Passaic N Y, 





ON_ experimental stock farm. WM. TILMAN, Palatka, 
Fis, learned how to bring offspring the sex desired. Write 
him for circular. Success guaranteed, You may use it 18 
months before paying. 


edsfphia’ “TRUCKER on shares, five miles fram Phil- 





elphia; man with sons can make money: chance of 
time. Address for particulars, KNOLL TOP FARM, 
Merchantville, N J. 





LIME FERTILIZER, prepared ~ by 
cheapest and best fertilizer on earth; 
— for sale outright or on royalty. J. 

orth Industry, O. 


CASH for your real estate or personal 
kind; write to-day. G, B. McMULLIN, 


a - at 
BALED corn fodder wanted—Oarloads. 
SON, Becket, Mass. 


patent process, 
agents wanted; 
. HARROUR, 





roperty of oy 
atertown, N 


JOHN B. WAT- 














Experience Satisfactory. 


My experience with the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
as an advertising medium was very satis< 
factory, and I hope in the near future to 
again use its columns.—[H. C. Jelliff, Way< 
side, N J. 




















Conditions in Cuba. 


The carelessness with which tobacco has 
been grown in Cuba for thesejmany years 
is shown by the great number of varieties 
of plants seen even in a single plantation 
there. Single fields will contain plants or 
varieties of several different kinds. The 
Cuban experiment station, if not private 
individuals, will doubtless now make an 
effort to breed seed of the most desirable 
varieties. Even the best seed from Cuba, 
when, planted in the Connecticut valley, 
comes up but poorly, but one seed in a 
million germinating. The plants from such 
seed show a variety of characteristics. E. 
H. Smith brought some seed from Cuba 
three years ago and has this season raised 
from it the third successive crop on his 
farm at Agawam, Mass. Out of a large 
number of plants, he was able to find first 
only a half dozen that had the type of 
small round leaf that was in such large de- 
mand. The crop has proven true to this 
type during the past two years, but shows 
a tendency to become larger and coarser. 
He is going to try some of this seed under 
cheesecloth next year. 





Fermentation of Wrapper Leaf. 
DIRECTOR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXPER STA. 





Perhaps this subject does not interest 
growers so much as it does dealers, al- 
though I believe the number of those who 
case down and ferment their own crops 
is increasing, and at times it is certainly 
an advantage to do it. Trade and crop,con- 
ditions within the last few years have been 
such that it was often very profitable to 
get the new crop of tobacco into market 
at the earliest possible date. The trade 
would not or could not wait for the cus- 
tomary sweating process, which took from 
five to eight months, so a method of 
“forced sweating” was, practiced, which 
got the tobacco into market,in less than 
two months from the start, and in fairly 
satisfactory shape. 

In substance, this method consists in 
packing the leaf in cases in the usual way 
and putting them in a room which is kept 
very warm and very damp. There is little 
agreement as to the proper temperature, 
some keeping it at 90 to 95 degrees F, oth- 
ers at as high as 130. This method seems 
to hold the light colors of the goods, it 
gives the leaf the look of sweated tobacco, 
and damage in the case is not common. 
The tobacco has a peculiar, sweetish smell, 
however, which gradually disappears on 


aging, and it is not, in the opinion of deal-. 


ers, so good an article as the same leaf 
which has been fermented by the old pro- 
cess, which is often called the “natural 
sweat.” 

Three years ago I fermented our experi- 
mental crop by still another method, which 
is used in Cuba, in Florida, in Germany and 
in Sumatra, but which had not been used 
commonly, if at all, with our New Eng- 
land wrapper leaf. To distinguish it from 
the others, it may be called “fermentation 
in bulk,” though it is as ‘natural’ and as 
little ‘“‘forced’’ as the old standard method. 
The test was so successful that we have 
sweated our crops of the last two years in 
bulk and our 1901 crop of Sumatra is now 
being put in bulk. This method is, I be- 
lieve, destined to largely supersede the 
others. 

Cured tobacco leaves normally contain 
two or more ferments; chemical agents 
which, though present in very small 
amount, can excite extensive chemical 
change in the leaf; just as a very little ren- 
net can curdle a large amount of milk, or 
as malt can turn many hundred _ times 
its weight of starch into sugar. It is these 
chemical substances in tobacco which carry 
on the fermentation, and not at all the 
bacteria, to whose action the whole thing 
was formerly ascribed. These ferments in 
the cold, or in the dry leaf, will not act at 
all. Tobacco must be “in case,” containing 
25 to 30% of water and must be warm before 
any true fermentation can begin. Once 
begun, the heat rises rapidly, for certain 
matters in the leaf, through the agency 
of the ferments, oxidize and are converted 
into other things and liberate heat in so 
doing. So great is this heat that a bulk 
of wrapper leaf, left to itself, might be 
damaged or ruined by cooking. Heavy 
filler leaf sometimes reaches a temperature 
of 150 degrees F in the bulk, while at that 
heat wrappers would be injured. Now in 
whichever way we sweat the leaf the pro- 
cess is as I have described, but the result 





TOBACCO 


depends upon the skill with which it is 
done. It is possible to undersweat or 
oversweat the leaf, or to sweat it unevenly. 
Molds may get in and cause mustiness; 
bacteria may attack and rot or “canker” 
the packing. 

By the commonly used “natural sweat” 
process, the tobacco is tightly packed in 
cases during winter and early spring and 
put away in unheated store rooms, where 
it lies until the turning of the seasons 
warms it enough to start ferments and the 
processes of fermenting and aging go on 


together. No method is better than this 
when it goes right. The trouble is that 
it often goes wrong. When the tobacco 


lies dormant, before fermentation begins, 
molds may attack and damage it. Some- 
times you can detect this trouble in spring, 
by the smell of the warehouse room, but 
there is no chance of doing anything to 
check it. If it is in high “case,” very 
damp, that is, when it is packed, canker 
and rot may injure or ruin it. In any 
event, the tobacco is unevenly sweated, 
that on the outside being often resweat 
by the cigarmaker before he can work it. 

Most of these troubles are avoided by 
fermenting in bulk. The tobacco, in hands, 
is piled on a platform raised a few inches 


[21] 
Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent busin 

of Boston, writes that he will be very giad to Soar 
from any ambitious reader of the American 

eulturist who desires a technical education, and 
has not the means to attend schoci. This gentie- 
man, whose name is withheld at his request, has 
at his disposal a few scholarships in a well- 
known educational institution. If you are ambi- 
tious and in earnest, write to W. L. B., Box 3737, 


61. 








Boston, Mass. 

Wagon World Awheel. 
whoals have bees pant pores 
ourown waseue and to fit other 
wagons. It is 

e es the life of any 


wagon, and this is the est 
dw made. Doyou we went 
@ low down Handy Wagon to 
~ anny a yo fit 
out your old wa; Elec- 
tric Wheels of ans size and 
any shape t or 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Woe toe 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. Z 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ils. 
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A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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- are better than ever. 





, Two tools you need now to make this year’s profits 


* 











fruit growers. 


published. 


mills and warehouses of insects. 


inclosure. 





FUMICATION METHODS 


_—_ 


PROF. W. C. JOHNSON, 


Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


A Practical Treatise and timely work on cheap and effective means of 
destroying insect pests and other vermin in various places. 
the outcome of practical tests made by the author, together with the expe- 
riences of others, and is one of the most important books published this 
season and is much needed at this time. 

FRUIT GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN 
owing to the widespread prevalence of the notorious San Jose scale. 
cyanic acid gas is the only practical remedy for the destruction of this 
pest and is being used more extensively than ever before by nurserymen and 
The perfection of the apparatus for fumigating young orchard 
trees is outlined in this work. The methods can be easily applied in orchards 
and nurseries for many dangerous pests at very small cost. 
considered the best authority on this subject in this country and has left 
nothing undone to make this the most complete work of the kind ever 


CARDENERS AND FLORISTS 
have found that vegetables and flowers cannot be grown under glass without 
frequent fumigation for the destruction of insect pests. Hydrocyanic acid gas 
has solved this problem. The methods of procedure are fully described and 
every detail is given for generating and applying the gas. 

MILLERS AND CRAIN DEALERS 

have been looking forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has been found one of the most important materials for clearing 
The subject of carbon bisulphide for fumi- 
gating mills and elevators containing grain 
considered. To this trade the work is 
companies have found it of great value for the fumigation of cars, ships 
and other inclosures infested with vermin. 

FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY 
have here fully deseribed a simple, easy remedy for gophers, prairie dogs, 
squirrels and other animals in the ground, and rats and mice in any 


COLLECE AND STATION WORKERS 
will find it an up-to-date reference work on this subject. 
every respect and is the only work of the kind ever published. 
in a popular non-technical *tyle, profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, 
covering 250 pages, price, postpaid $1.00. 





This work is 


It will be of particular interest to 


Hydro- 


The writer is 


in storage is also thoroughly 


indispensable and _ transportation 


It is complete in 
It is written 





52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 





Marquette Bullding, Chicago, ltl. 
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from the floor and perhaps cbvered with 
fermenting trash tobacco to give bottom 
heat. The platform is five feet wide and 
as long as necessary to make the bulk 
about six feet high. The leaves are laid 
smoothly in rows, shingle fashion, the 
butts of one row lying on the middle of 
the leaves of the next row toward the 
side. The workmen stand at the sides, no 
heavy pressure being put on the bulk, Ther- 
mometers are put in the bulk, and when 
it is done the whole is covered, top and 
sides, with woolen blankets, on which rub- 
ber blankets are laid. The air of the room 
is kept quite damp and at a temperature 
between 70 and 80, day and night. The 
bulk at once goes into fermentation, the 
temperature of the tobacco rising from six 
to ten degrees every 24 hours. 

When it has reached 115 to 125 degrees, 
or when, for any other reason, it seems 
best, the whole is taken up, shaken out 
lightly and rebulked close by. The hands 
which were on top in the first pile go at 
the bottom of the second and those which 
were outside before, go inside now. If any 
part of the pile appears at all soggy or 
too wet, it cam be shaken out and dried 
off a little before being put back; if any 
is rather dry, it can be sandwiched in with 
damper leaf, and at all times the owner 
can see just what is going on, with a chance 
to correct what is wrong. This time the 
temperature rises more slowly, and it may 
be ten days before the bulk must be again 


turned over. In most cases the second 
turning suffices, and the temperature be- 
gins to fall, showing that the fermenta- 


tion is complete. At the end of six weeks, 
the tobacco is ready to be sorted, 6r cased 
for sale without further sorting. It must, 
however, be allowed to stand in a warm 
place until it has cooled off sufficiently. 

This method, or some slight modification 
of it, I am convinced will in time replace 
very largely both the old-time “natural” 
sweat and the “forced’”’ sweat in cases, for 
the reasons already given, that the whole 
packing and every part of the leaf from 
tip to butt is evenly finished, giving more 
even colors than can be got in any other 
way, and the whole process can be watched 
constantly, giving a chance to check any 
trouble which, unchecked, would do great 
damage. 

No tobacco is at its best as soon as it is 
fermented. It needs to stand for months 
in a moderately warm place and age or 
“mull” to bring out its finest quality and 
remove a certain rawness or harshness. 
What happens to it during this time no 
one knows, but as to the fact of improve- 
ment by aging, I believe there is no 
question. 





Tehaces Notes. 





The largest shipment of Porto Rican to- 
bacco ever made from the island arrived 
in New York recently. It consisted of 
1,632,000 cigars and 500,000 all tobacco cigar- 
ettes and 30,000 pounds leaf tobacco, all of 
which comes in free of duty. Porto Rico ci- 
garettes and tobacco are not as popular as 
the Cuban or even some domestic, yet that 
found a ready market and can be produced 
cheaper and are a detriment to our busi- 
ness, 

Growing tobacco under cheesecloth at 
Porto Rico, according to W. J. Hayes of 
Tariffville, who has just returned from the 
tobacco plantation in the island, has reached 
considerable proportions. The tent meth- 
ods seem to be practically adapted to the 
island. Winds, rains and hot suns are 
tempered by the covering and it keeps off 
worms, bugs, fleas and other pests. By 
next year growing tobacco under tent cov- 
vering will be general on most parts of the 
island. 

The Cuban delegates have addressed let- 
ters to the president of the senate and 
speaker of the house, asking legislation 
whereby all Cuban products, except molas- 
ses, shall be admitted to the United States 

_at one-half the rates of duty now levied; 
Cuba to grant the same reciprocity condi- 
tions to products from the United States. 
The Cubans want all molasses and raw 
sugar up to No 16 Dutch standard admit- 
ted here free. 





New YorkK—But little has been doing in 
the Onondaga section during and since the 
holiday season. Several buyers continue on 
the road, but sales are not numerous. 
Growers are holding for a better price than 
buyers are at present willing to pay. The 
American tobacco company has on hand 
at Oswego Falls and Baldwinswille enough 





MONEY CROPS 


tobacco to fill 3000 cs. At the Falls, 350 men 
are assorting. Nine cents for new and less 
for old tobacco has recently been paid. 
FLoripa—Two new stock companies are 
reported organized in Gadsden Co to grow 
Sumatra under shade. The Florida tobacco 
Co has for officers: Pres, D. A. Shaw; sec- 
treas, C. H. Curry. The incorporators of 
the Weddles Tobacao Co are Emil, Joseph 
and Max Weddles. This makes eight strong 
corporations which will grow wrapper leaf 
under shade this year in Florida. 
KENTUCKY—Tobacco is selling very slow- 
ly in Webster Co, the top prices offered be- 
ing 7 and 2c. Growers have been expecting 
more than this and those who are not com- 
pelled to raise money at once are holding 
for better prices. No organization of grow- 
ers has as yet been effected. The usual 
amount of plant beds have been burned at 
this season, and next year’s acreage will 
be effected but little by present prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At the recent meeting of 
the Lancaster Co tobacco growers’ assn, 
Prof Whitney of the U S dept of agri, soil 
survey, stated that about 270 square miles 
had been surveyed in the heart of Lancas- 
ter Co. A map will be printed soon of this 
section, as was done two years ago of the 
Connecticut valley soils. Prof Whitney 
said he did not favor the introduction of 
Sumatra tobacco in Pennsylvania, as most 
of the soils are too heavy, being fitted to 
a filler rather than a wrapper leaf. It 
might, however, be possible to grow Su- 
matra on Edgemont stony soil and possi- 
bly on Hagerstown shale loam. The soil 
is similar to that of the Remedios district 
of Cuba, where a very fine leaf is produced 
and from the type of tobacco grown in Lan- 
easter Co, believes it possible to raise the 
Cuban type, giving a smaller and thinner 
leaf, with a more desirable aroma. The 
Cuban filler sells for about $1.20 p lb. There 
is a duty of 35c p lb on it. The Pennsyl- 
vania leaf sells at 7 to 9c. After a discus- 
sion of the proposed Cuban reciprocity bill, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: Whereas, there is a bill pending 
in congress for a change in the duty im- 
posed on the tobacco imported from Cuba. 
Whereas, the importation of tobacco under 
a tariff reduced from that now in force 
will seriously affect the growers of tobacco 
in Lancaster Co and the United States; 
therefore, be it resolved, that the Lancas- 
ter Co tobacco growers’ society protests 
against the passage of the bill now pend- 
ing in congress and that the representative 
in congress from Lancaster Co and the 
United States senators from Pennsylvania 
are requested to use their influence to pre- 
vent the present tariff from being reduced. 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Close Setting and Cultivation of Hops. 


At a recent conference of English hop 
growers the time was mainly devoted to 
hearing and discussing the results of ex- 
periment in the mode of culture, training 
and manuring hops as carried on by the 
southeastern agricultural college. At the 
college farm the general result was in fa- 
vor of setting plants in hills eight feet 
apart each way, giving 880 plants per acre, 
as against 1210 by the ordinary method of 
six feet in each direction. The wider spaces 
gave more air and light and yielded a bet- 
ter crop. 

The “umbrella” style of training seems 
to answer best for the conditions in that 
part of England. It was shown that where 
poles were used for training and the bines 
are cut close to the ground for picking, con- 
siderable quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash are taken from the plant, 
which would return to the root if the bine 
was allowed to ripen. The use of a sys- 
tem of training was advocated which would 
allow the bines being left uncut. The ex- 
perience of all growers who spoke on this 
subject corroborated this view. 

The effect of cultivation on the hop crop 
was spoken of by Prof Percival, who stat- 
ed that for seven years experiments had 
been carried on which showed no percep- 
tible difference whether the cultivation was 
deep or shallow or both by turns, or wheth- 
er there was no cultivation at all. It had 
been the practice of growers to have their 
yards dug with the spade late in winter 
or early spring and to cultivate at a depth 
of about six inches all through the sum- 





mer. The experimental plots which had 
never had the soil moved for more than 
an inch deep, and that only to keep the 


weeds down, had grown as good crops for 
the seven years as those plots on which 
$40 to $45 a year had been spent in culti- 
vation. 

The manurial experiments showed vari- 
ous results, owing largely to difference in 
soils. In a general way, it was found that 
phosphates produced a large increase of 
crop on clay soils, both weight and qual- 
ity being benefited. On alluvial soils, only 
a small dressing of phosphate produced any 
benefit, but lime was extremely beneficial. 

The Consumption of Beer—The Econo- 
miste Francais of France gives the yearly 
consumption of beer per capita as follows: 
Belgium 37 gals, Great Britain 32, Germany 
26, Denmark 21, Switzerland 12, United 


















ACM 


Agents 
Wanted 


ing ~The Acme 


Pulverizing Harrow 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at myexpense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Columbus, Louisville, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, etc, 


SIZES 3 To 131-2 FEET 
wi The best pulver- 
1. Izer — cheapest 


2on earth. 
also make walk- 


pulverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 








must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
ture crop depends uponit. For allp 
inany soi 
ground 


on all kinds of 
no equals the 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504Queen St., York, Pa. 








WANTED 


Large wholesale house intends to establish an office 
and distributing depot in each State, and desires Mana- 
ger for each office, Salary $125 per month, and extra 
profits. Applicants must furnish references as to charac- 
ter, and $800 cash. Previous experience not necessary. 
For full particulars, address 


PRESIDENT, Box 1421, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SMALL FARM FOR SALE—Cheap 
good water, fair buildings, good location. 
easy. JULIUS WEHRLY, Cambridge, Md, 


good soil 
Terms 




















States 10, Austro-Hungary 9%, Holland 9, 
France 5%, Norway 3, Sweden 2%, Russia 
1. The figures are, however, very mislead- 
ing so far as France is concerned, for, 
while in the wine growing departments 
and those in which cider is made, the con- 
sumption of beer is scarcely at the rate of 
1 qt per head of the population, it reaches 
as much as 60 gals per head in some of the 
northern districts. 

Malt from Rice—A process of making 
malt from rice, to use in the manufacture 
of fermented liquors, has been invented in 
Germany. The rice, after a suitable prep- 
aration, is alternately soaked in water, at 
a temperature of about 65 degrees, ard 
aired for about a week, when it has ger- 
minated sufficiently, and the malt is then 
ready for use or for drying. It is claimed 
that in Europe it will be found cheaper to 
use rice than barley, but that in this coun- 
try barley is probably cheaper. 


New York. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hops are 
nearly all out of growers’ hands and a sharp 
advance is looked for. The shipments for 
week ending Jan 4 were: W. M. Richardson 
5 bales, T. E. Dornett 39, F. Karker 23, and 
J. H. Tator 164. 


Doings of the World. 


Very quietly, with no disturbance on 
any part of the island, Cuba’s first presi- 
dential election has passed off. Senor 
Tomas Estrada Palma has been elected as 
the first president, the opposition party, 
headed by Gen Maso, refusing to go to the 
polls. February 24 the electors will vote for 
president and vice-president by ballot, and 
as soon after as practicable Cuba will take 
her place among the nations. When this 
will be and the method of withdrawal by 
the United States, will depend very much 
on the action of congress on the reciprocity 
question. Senor Palma has long served the 
cause of Cuban independence. During the 
rebellion of 1867-78 he was constantly in the 
field. His large estates were confiscated 
by the Spaniards. He was elected presi- 
dent of the provisional republic and was 
captured and imprisoned in Spain. He 
was finally released and found employment 
as a professor in a Honduras college. Later 
he founded a school at Pleasant Valley, 
N Y, where his home now is. At the out- 
break of the last revolution he offered all 
he possessed to the cause. He was head of 
the junta in New York. Gen Gomez re- 
fusing to stand as candidate for the pres- 
idency, Palma was logically the second 
choice. 











Chile has taken umbrage at a movement 
looking to obligatory arbitration, threat- 
ening to withdraw from the Pan-Ameri- 
can congress. Furthermore, her delegates 
have offered Mexico what is very much in 
the nature of an ultimatum, threatening 
to sever diplomatic relations because Mex- 
ico has headed the arbitration movement, 
The smaller countries are pushing the com- 
pulsory arbitration plan, as they have all 
to gain and nothing to lose. 

Virginia’s constitutional convention is 
costing $800 a day and is accomplishing 
nothing other than to provoke sharp pub- 
lic: criticism. It appears to be impossible 
to get a quorum. . The disfranchisement of 
the negro is the rock on which the conven- 
tion splits. 





The proposed national university to be 
endowea by Andrew Carnegie is seemingly 
assured. A corporation to be known as the 
Carnegie institution has been organized to 
handle the $10,000,000 gift. See John Hay 
is one vf the incorporators. This plan is 
supposed to have been adopted because of 
the reluctance of the government to be in 
any way connected with the steel trust, as 


it would be if it accepted the charge of | 


the gift which 
company bonds. 


is in United States steel 





A shocking disaster is reported from the 
Pacific coast.. The Walla Walla, a steamer 
plying between San Francisco and Puget 
sound ports, collided with a French sailing 
vessel and in 35 minutes went down. Over 
40 lives were lost. There were 160 souls 
all told on board. 





As yet there has been no open clash 
between Germany and Venezuela It is un- 
officially reported that Pres Castro has 
been handed a note in which the German 





claims are clearly set forth and in which 
a time limit is set for Pres Castro’s an- 
swer. However, as it does not state what 
action Germany will take in the event of 
an unsatisfactory reply it can hardly be 
regarded as an ultimatum. The outcome 
is as problematical as ever. 





Disquieting rumors continue to emanate 
from China. The murder of a missionary 
has caused some uneasiness in the Chinese 
court, which has taken prompt action to 
forestall foreign criticism. The dowager 
empress appears to have legrned nothing 
from the events of the past year and sev- 
eral of the anti-foreign leaders apparently 
stand high in her esteem. 





The report of the United States fish com- 
missioner for the last financial year is in- 
teresting reading as showing to what a 
place of importance the artificial propaga- 
tion of food fish has attained. The number 
of fish and eggs distributed reaches the 
vast total of 1,173,833,400, an increase of 
over 9,000,000. Despite the planting of 60,- 
000,000 lobster fry in New England waters 
there has been such a marked decline in 
this important fishery industry as to render 
it most desirable that renewed efforts to 
artificially propagate this luscious. shell 
fish on a larger scale be made. 





Reports from the Philippines indicate 
that conditions in Samar and Batangas 
provinces are far from-~ satisfactory. In 
the latter province Gen Bell is conducting 
a vigorous campaign, determined to crush 
out every vestige of insurrection. Peace 
advocates have been given every opportu- 
nity to use their influence to end the war, 
but without avail. 





The emperor of Germany has invited Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, eldest daughter of Pres 
Roosevelt, to christen his yacht, now build- 
ing at Staten Island, N Y.——The strike 
situation in Barcelona, Spain, has become 
alarming, 20,000 men now being involved. 
—Robert Lebaudy, a French multimil- 
lionaire, offers $1,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of a French industrial schoool as an 
integral part of the university of Chicago. 
—Liberia has asked the United States 
for a gunboat. Under the Sumner-Banks 
act of 1866, the secretary of the navy is 
authorized to enter into contract with a 


, representative of the Liberian government 


for the sale of a gunboat to that govern- 
ment. Until this time Liberia has never 
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asked for the vessel.—-England has asked 
bids for the construction of two battle- 
ships, five armored cruisers and two pro- 
tected cruisers, the work to be pushed. 
With these her fighting ships would num- 
ber #78.——The Pennsylvania railroad pro- 
poses an increase of 4 to 12% in wages of 
an a whe number affected will be 





The traffic of Lake Superior for the year 
just closed’ was about three times that of 
the Suez canal for the latest period of 
which there are reports. The year closed 
with a total of 28,403,065 tons, against 25,- 
642,073 the year before. The value of goods 
passed through the Sault canals for the 
seven months of navigation was approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, and the cost of trans- 
portation was about $31,000,000. 


Convention and Show Dates. 


DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK, 








Poultry show, Milwaukee, Wis......... Jan 7-12 
Connecticut dairy, Hartford........... Jan 12-16 
Wisconsin buttermakers, Madison....Jai 14-16 
ae aes Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 
on ee Reese Jan 14-18 
Ohio horse breeders, Columbus............ Jan 15 
Texas live stock assn, El Paso......... Jan 15-16 
Nebraska live stock assn, Lincoln....Jan 20-24 
Poultry show, Chicago........... sienoue —_ 20-25 
Nebraska dairy, Tansee Ee errr n 22-24 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural a Feb 4-6 
Clio Galry, COMmmDGGs..scsccceccocccunsss b 5-7 
Wis dairy convention, Monomonie... Heb 12-16 
HORTICULTURAL, 
Wisconsin cranberry, Grand Rapids...... Jan 14 
Pa state hort soc, Bloomsburg........ Jan 14-16 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N Y...Jan 15 
Rhode Island horticultural, Providence. Jan 2 
8 D horticultural, Sioux Falls......... Jan 20-22 
Southern nursery, Charleston, § C...... Jan 21 


Western N Yhorticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 
Connecticut pomological, ‘Hartford..... Feb 4-5 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York.Feb 12-13 


American carnation, Indianapolis..... Feb 19-20 

Mass fruit growers, Woreester..... March 12-13 

New York city, horticultural........:...May 14 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Pennsylvania agri soc, Harrisburg...... Jan 16 

Nebraska board of agri, Lincoln....... Jan 20-25 

Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ Feb 4-7 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

N E tobacco growers, Hartford, Ct...... Jan 14 

Colorado grange, Denver................ Jan 14-16 


Connecticut grange, Hartford.......... Jan 14-16 
Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax....Jan 22 

Nebraska farmers’ institute, Lincoln..Jan 20-28 
Nebraska sugar beet growers, Lincoln.Jan 20-26 
Ulinois farmers’ institute, Rockford. eb 18-21 
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All harness, old or new, is made pee and easy—will look better 


and wear longer—by the 


use of ~ 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative 
many times its cost by improved 
Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


of repairs, 





ve for leather ever discovered. Saves 
appearances and in the cost 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 

















HILLS ALL WEEDS 


Expands 
To 74 ft. 


Narrows 


J\. 
\ a 30 inches 
rec aM WN 


- MOTE THE “a” SHAPE. e 
This admits of widest adjustment—?% feet wide 
for field work and can be narrowed down to 86 in. 
for work between rews. Front wheel makes it 
run easy and steady. Flat teeth with diamond 
| —¥ We mail Weeder Bookiet Free. Make 
orn Planters, Cultivators, Harrows, Rollers, etc. 
Ask for Catalogue 0. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACH. CO.,1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
bargain prices, write for 


a CO. 
Seth and Tron Ste. Chicago. 











A Rare Chance 
APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 


a. of the ‘“‘American — 
ulturist’”’ in the states of Ohio, est 
sinia, and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. —- 
men without experience, but EE: 
earnestmess of purpose, who d 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual a ener’ should also 
write us. We are willing 
to experienced workers. 
willing to give the business as teaneie neces- 
sary to enable any industrious  enpenernctte 
young man to su with “ This is a 
” tion to an age ed saan wie means 
ness and who is ng a ey 
position and its emoluments. For furth 
particulars, address the publishers, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 














Cc oO, Ibs. | £7.75) $6.10 $6.70) $5.15] $4.70] $4.50 
oy "F Ledhese 6.25) 5.75) 6.50) 5.40) 4.15) 4.40 
Buffalo.......... ... | 6.50) 5.75) 6.75) 5.25) 4.35) 4.35 
Kansas City....... 6.75] 5.75] 6.50) 4.90] 4.25) 4.25 
Pittsburg.........-- 6. 5 65) 6.65) 5 4.15] 4.25 








At Chicago, generally active markets the 
rule, cattle prices averaging fractionally 
higher all along the line. The supply was 
normal, but buyers had good orders on both 
domestic and shipping account, with fair 
numbers of choice beeves taken for ex- 
port. Strictly prime steers on the fcy or- 
der sold at $7.50@7.75, and large numbers 
of choice beef cattle crossed the scales at 
7.25 downward to 6.25, these chiefly for 
shipping and export account. Plain me- 
dium cattle, quotable at 4.75@5.50, sold well 
and showed more than the recent firmness. 


Fancy beef steers, *7 75 Canners‘ $2 350 
Good to extra, 57. 75 Feeders, selected, 875@ 425 
Poor to fair. + 75 Stockers, 450 to 850 lbs. 875 
Good native heifers, 4 25 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 425 
Fairto choice cows, 38 00 Calves, veal. 4 6 25 
Poor to fancy bulls. 225@450 Milchcows.each. 300 00 


After a sharp advance early last week, 
hog prices lost much of the ground gained, 
ruling fairly active throughout. Short sup- 
plies caused buyers at one time to smartly 
increase their bids; this brought a quick 
response from the country, and with lib- 
eral offerings the change as outlined was 
about as expected. The market as a whole 
is in a healthy position with all classes of 
buyers operating. Medium weights and 
mixed droves $6.25@6.40, choice heavy 6.50 
@6.65, light hogs 5@6.35. 

The sheep market has been doing better 
in spite of liberal arrivals, including many 
choice western ewes and yearlings. Under 
a good demand fair to extra butcher 
weights, chiefly wethers and yearlings, sold 
at $3.85@5, mixed lots 2.75@4. Some 
choice Mexican yearlings sold at 4.75@6, 
lambs active, butcher weights 5.50@6.25, 
good feeders 4.50@5, culls 3.50@4.25. 

At New York, cattle fairly active at 
shade lower prices. Common to choice 
mative steers sold at $4.25@6.25 p 100 ibs, 
oxen 4.40@4.85, bulls 3.45@4.35, butcher cows 
1.80@3.75. Veal calves generally steady at 
4.50@8.75, tops 9, little calves 3@4.50, barn- 
yard 3@3.50. Sheep steady, lambs quiet. 
Common to choice sheep sold at 2.25@4, 
culls 2, ordinary to prime lambs 5@6.25, 
tops 6.40, culls 3.50@4.50, Canadian 5.50. 
Hogs firmer. Prime state sold at 6.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active Mon- 
day of this week, when 110 cars were re- 
ceived. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibe, $6 80 Poor to good fat bulla, 2 00@4 35 


Good. 1200 to 1300 ibs, 5 75 Poor to goed fat cows, 1 

Fair, 900 to 1100 1 3 10 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 85 

Common,700 to 900 Ibs, 2 7. 50 Bolognacows,phd 8 500 
gh, half fat, 3 00 F’sh cows & qengune 4 


} ap fatoxen, 2 25 Veal calves, 

Hogs active at shade lower prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 75 double decks. 
Heavy droves sold at °$6.50@6.65 p 100 lbs, 
medium 6.40@6.50, heavy yorkers 6.30@6.35, 
do light 6.15@6.25, pigs ‘5.90@6.10. Sheep 
and lambs generally dull. Receipts Monday 
of this week 50 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3@4.15, lambs 4@5.70. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 124%4.@13c p lb, estimated dressed 
weight. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 8TAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Gah en cyst 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago cw | wimg Bt] Tif) and] Basel day 
Toledo... ccc. | 89%! 79 a Sr| at") 4 
St Louis........ a -74 | .6T | 35%) .48 | .24 
Liverpool..e.s.:| a0 al ta) tang) <1 





At Chicago, the opening week of the new 
year brought fair activity in wheat, mod- 
erate firmness manifested, but operators 
as a whole conservative in.their trading. 
The foreign markets have been dull much 
of the time for a month past. Exports of 
wheat and flour are on a liberal scale, but 
do not seem to help prices. Cable advices 
indicate quietude in European markets, due 
partly to fairly liberal world’s shipments 


and partly to a belief that Argentina will 
soon begin to export with considerable free- 
dom. While the demand on the basis of 
82@83c p bu for May delivery at Chicago 
is not especially urgent on either domestic 
or foreign account, it is worthy of note 
that bears are not very aggressive. 

Traders friendly to higher wheat prices 
make the most of every bit of gossip rela- 
tive to scant snow covering in the winter 
wheat belt or low temperatures. While it 
is easily possible that the crop has been 
damaged, nothing definite can be known for 
weeks to come. Meanwhile, receipts local- 
ly are rather small, while at such north- 
western points as Minneapolis and Duluth 
they are generally liberal. A fair demand 
is present for cash lots in both winter and 
spring. After selling under 8lic p bu early 
last week, May recovered to 83%c, resting 
at that point to a shade below, with the 
contract grade for Jan delivery 784%4@79c. 
Receipts of wheat at Chicago during ’01 
were 51,198,000 bus, compared with 40,048,000 
bus in ’00. Receipts of flour 10,232,000 bbls, 
were 900,000 bbls in excess of previous year. 
The highest quotation for regular wheat 
was 79%c p bu in Dec, lowest 634¢c in July. 
The range in '00 was 6144@87c. 

Corn gets little or no support from for- 
eigners, yet recent high prices are gener- 
ally maintained because of the shortage in 
supplies and the heavy domestic consump- 
tion. Trade recently has been without im- 
portant new feature, market nearly steady, 
No 2 to be delivered in Jan quotable around 
63%@64c p bu, May 66%@67%c. Total re- 
ceipts of corn in ’01 were 85,003 cars, com- 
pared with 139,902 cars a year earlier, and 
154,287 cars in ’99. Receipts were smallest 
last Nov, only 2603 cars, compared with 
nearly 12,000 cars in Jan and 12,616 cars in 
May. 

Stocks of oats are decreasing here and 
also in the country, and the market is gen- 
erally steady. Occasional sales are noted 
on export account, but demand in the main 
for domestic purposes. No 2 in store quot- 
able around 46c p bu, May 46@46%c. Sales 
of choice white oats by sample 47%@48c p 
bu. Chicago receipts of oats during the 
past year were 90,632,000 bus, a falling off of 
nearly 15,000,000 compared with ’00. The 
price of No 2 cash oats ranged from 23\c, 
the low point last Jan, to 48%4c in Dec. The 
range during the month of Dec was 42@ 
481%4c, compared with 21% @22%c in Dec, ’00, 
or practically double. 

Rye in moderate request and steady but 
dull, No 2 in store 65@65%4c p bu, May quot- 
able around 68%@69c. 

Barley offerings comparatively small, and 
so with the demand; result, a dull, quiet 
market. Quotations cover a range of 55@ 
63c p bu for poor to fey. 

Grass seeds in fair request, anything re- 
ceived from the country readily salable at 
about recent prices. Contract prime timo- 
thy quoted at $6.55@6.60 p 100 Ibs, clover 9.40 
@9.45, undergrades usual discount. Buck- 
wheat in better demand and slightly higher 
at 1.50@1.55 p 100 Ibs. 


At New York, grain market generally 


strong, but not especially active. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator sold around 87%c p bu, 
corn 71%4c, oats 52%c, rye 72@73c, barley 71 
@73c. Flour firmly held, but buyers and 
holders somewhat apart on prices. Fancy 
spring patents $4.25@4.85 p bbl, do winter 4@ 
ones straights 3.75@4, do winter 3.75 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A firmer tone has developed -in the butter 
market under only moderate supplies and 
a good demand. Weather conditions have 
been more favorable and as dealers have 
now nearly all finished taking account of 
stock, during which period they buy as 
little as possible, a more active trade fol- 
lowed. The quality of arrivals at leading 
trade centers has run rather irregular, 
only a small proportion grading extra. 
Much of the butter now on the market was 
made during extremely cold weather and 
proves unsatisfactory to critical buyers. 
Consumptive and shipping demand contin- 
ues good and outlook healthy. 

The average price of choice creamery 
butter at New York for year just closed 
was 21.6c p lb, against 22.4c in ’00, 21.1c in 
"99, and 19.56c in both ’98 and ’97, as com- 
piled by New York Produce Review. The 
highest prices were reached during Jan, 
when extra creamery sold at 25%c. Busi- 
mess was done on this basis during the 
early months, but a decline gradually 
took place until 19c was the ruling price 
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during last days of April. The market 
soon recovered and with one or two excep- 
tions held firm until present prices were 
reached soon after Thanksgiving. Receipts 
at point named were 2,059,414 lbs last 
year, against 1,999,874 in ’00, showing a 
slight gain. Supply of fancy fresh cream- 
ery has been moderate at all times and 
well cared for by the consumptive demand. 
The healthy export trade helped to take 
up the undergrade stock, which has ruled 
plentiful and situation has generally been 
healthy. 

The exports of butter from U §S for il 
months ended Nov 30 were 22,578,513 Ibs, 
against 12,339,661 same period ’00 and 26,778,- 
302 in ’99; during Nov they amounted to 
1,483,012, against 823,684 lbs for same month 
last year. Total exports for fiscal year 
ended June 30 were 23,243,526 Ibs, against 
18,266,371 in ’00, 20,247,997 in ’99, 25,690,025 in 
"98 and 31,345,224 lbs in '97. These figures 
all show a gain both for the calendar year 
just closed and for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, over corresponding periods last 
year. Exports were heaviest for last 10 
years in °’97, and as shown by above fig- 
ures, steadily declined during ’98, ’99 and 
00. It is encouraging to note, therefore, 
that the tide has turned. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 


eee 25 @25%c 24%@25 c 24 @24%c 
1901 ......25 @254%¢c 25 @25%c 23 @23%c 
1900 ......28%4@29 c 29 @29%c 25%@26 o 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
firm, 25@26c p lb, prints 26@27c, dairy 22@ 
24c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 
24@25c, dairy 18@2ic.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 24@25c, prints 26c, dairy 17@20c.—At 
Rochester, Elgin 28@26c, state cmy 22%@23c, 
dairy 21@22c.—-At Buffalo, fancy prints 23@ 
2544c, June make 22@23c, dairy 13@20c, rolls 
14@18c. 

At New York, a firmer tone noted under 
lighter receipts and somewhat more active 
demand. Cmy extra 25@25%%c p Ib, firsts 22 
@24c, June make 17@22c, fancy state dairy 
22@238c, firsts 19@21c, western imt cmy 14 
@19c, rolls 13@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady. Extra Elgin and other separator 
cemy 25144@26c p Ib, firsts 23@25c p Ib, firsts 
23@25c, June make 18@21%%c, ladle 13@17c.— 
At Pittsfield, Elgin prints 2714¢@28c, tubs 
en@zic, O and Pa cmy 2414%4@2ic, dairy 18@ 
0c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, -market steady. 
Fancy Elgin cmy 26%c p lb, state cmy 22 
@23c, dairy 13%.@15c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 25c, prints 26c, dairy 12@l1l5c. 

At Boston, market generally firm. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 24%@25c p lb, N Y¥ 
24144@25c, western 24@24%4c, firsts 22@23c, 
June make 18@22c, Vt dairy extra 2lc, N 
Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 13% 
@lé6c, ladle 13%@14%4c. 

At Chicago, a healthy trade reported at 
firm prices. Cmy extra 24@24%éc p Ib, firsts 
20@22c, June cmy 20c, choice dairy 20c, 
firsts 16@17c, ladles 14@1l5c, rolls 1l5c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The cheese situation continues firm at 
leading markets. Supplies are only mod- 
erate and trade fairly active for this time 
of the year. At New York prices have 
advanced %c p lb on fancy smali col- 
ored grades, and market shows a harden- 
ing tendency. Exporters have shown some 
interest, but transactions have been of 
small proportions. Daily receipts have run 
rather light, the late ends being nearly all 
worked off, and stocks firmly held by large 
dealers. Light skims, and desirable under- 
grades attract some attention. Holders are 
confident and firm in their views. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
firm at 10%@11l%c p Ib, flats 10@lic.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 10@1iilc.—At Watertown, 
twins llic.—At Rochester, twins 11@11%c.— 
At Buffalo; fancy new 10%@lic, fair 9@10c. 

At New York, a firm tone reported at 
slightly higher prices. Fancy full cream, 
small 11@11%c p Ib, large 10%@10%c, good 
to prime 9@10i4c, light skims 7%@9%c, full 
2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
firm. Fancy N Y 11%\c p Ib, choice 10% @llic, 
good 9144@10c, part skims 64%4@8c.—At Pitts- 
field, choice N Y 11%@12c, Ohio 11@i1%c, 
part skim 9%@10c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats steady at 
10c p Ib, twins 11%c, N Y cheddars lic.— 
At Columbus, cheddars lic, flats 104%c, fam- 
fly favorites llc. 

At Boston, prices firm, trade not espe- 
Cilally active. Extra N Y twins 10%@lic p, 




















lb, Vt 10%c, western 10%c, 
Ohio flats 9@9%éc. 

At Chicago, market only steady. Choice 
twins 9%@10c p Ib, daisies 10144@10%c, 
Young Americas 10%@10%c, long horns 
10%c, cheddars 94%4@9%c, Swiss 8@138c, lim- 
burger 7@10%¢c, brick 6@10%c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


No particularly new features have devel- 
oped in the apple market. Receipts at 
large distributing points continue light and 
prices generally firm on fancy varieties. 
Men familiar with the situation express the 
idea that really prime fruit will all be 
wanted at full prices before the winter is 
over. Grades slightly under extra, but 
desirable apples for cooking purposes, etc, 
sell well at figures more or less below top 
quotations. Retail dealers still complain 
that high rates restrict the consumption, 
and trade is generally in a small way, few 


firsts 9@10c; 





ear lot transactions being reported. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING DEC 28 

Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York. 1,706 3,417 428 233 =, 784 
Boston 8,869 — —- — 8,869 
Portland .. 6,248 — — — 6,248 
Halifax .:. 3,258 _- — — 3,258 
This week. 20,081 3,417 428 233 24,159 
Last year.. 34,243 21,012 5,989 1,630 62,874 


Total this season to date. 
1901-2 ......269,540 137,816 97,492 15,807 524,142 
1900-1 ......579,711 155,369 194,421 48,346 977,847 

At New York, receipts continue light and 
prices firm. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p 
bbl, Spitzenberg 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50 
@5, Wine Sap 3.50@4.50, King 4@6, Ben Da- 
vis 3.50@4.50, Greening 4@6.50, Baldwin 4@65, 
red winter varieties 3@3.50. 

At Boston, prices steady, demand only 
fairly active. King $4@5 p bbi, Spy 3.25@4, 
Ben Davis 3@3.50, Snow and Wealthy 3@4, 
No 1 Me Baldwin 3.50@4, do Greening 3.50 
@4, common Baldwin and Greening 2.50@3, 
Pound Sweet 3@4, Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, 
mixed varieties 2.50@3.50, seconds, all kinds 
2.25@3. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 

cured 

Beans. 

At New York, trade continues quiet. 
Choice marrow $2.40 p bu, medium 2@2.05, 
pea 1.95@2, red kidney 1.80@2.20, white kid- 
ney 2.45, black turtle soup 1.80@1.85, yellow 
eye 2.35. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices advanced 2c p doz 
under light arrivals and active demand. 
Nearby fancy, at mark 34@35c p doz, av 
prime 31@32c, fair to good 27@30c, fresh 
western 3lc, regular packings 25@30c, southe 
ern 24@3ic, refrigr 16@25c, nearby and west- 
ern, loss off 33@34c, 

At Boston, receipts of strictly fresh con- 
tinue quite moderate and full quotations 
realized, nearly all grades steady. Nearby 
fancy at mark 35@38c p doz, fair to choice 
eastern 28@33c, Vt and N H 32@338c, fresh 
western, candled. 27@30c, refrigr 18@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice stock generally 
steady. Fancy Cape Cod cranberries $7.50 p 
bbl, Early Black 7, medium 6.25@6.75, Jer- 
sey 6@6.25, Kieffer pears 2.50@3,. Catawba 
grapes 8@18c p bskt, extra fancy Fla or- 
anges 3@4 p box, fair to choice 1.75@2.50, 
grape fruit 3@6. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Spring bran 
$23.50 p ton, middlings 27, winter bran 24.50, 
red dog 2.45@2.50 p sack, linseed meal 29.50 
@30, cottonseed 26.50, chops 26, screenings 
40@80c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn mead 1.33@1.37, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.724% 

Hay and Straw. 

At New Yark, prime grades firm, poor 
lots somewhat unsettled. Prime timothy 
90@95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@87%c, No 2 75@ 
80c,’ No 3 65@70c, clover mixed 65@72%éc, 
clover €0@67'4c, salt 50@55c, long rye straw 
75@85ce, do short and oat 55c. 

At Boston, prime grades firm, poorer 
stock slightly in buyer’s favor. Prime tim- 

othy $17.50@18.50 p ton, No 1 16.50@17, No 2 
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14@15, No 3°11@12, choice fine 12@13.50, 
clover mixed 12@14, clover 11@13, swale 
8@9, prime rye straw 15.50@16.50, tangled 11 
@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, market steady for prime 
lots. State and western yellow $3@3.50 p 
bbl, red 3.25@3.75, Orange Co’ red 3@3.50 p 
bag, yellow 3@3.50, Ct white 3.50@6 p bbl, 
yellow 3.25@3.75, red 3.50@4. 

At Boston, arrivals light but generally 
equal the demand. Choice nearby yellow 
$1.40@1.50 p bu, western Mass 3.50@4, York 
state 3@3.50, Spanish 3 p case. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market about steady, no 
especial activity noted. Live spring chick- 
ens 8@8\éc p lb, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, tur- 
keys 10@1lic, ducks 50@75c p pair, geese $1@ 
1.25, pigeons 25c, dry packed turkeys 10@ 
18c p lb, chickens 9@l6c, fowls 8@9%c, 
ducks 9@15c, geese 9@10c, squabs 1.50@3 p 
doz. 


At Boston, choice lots in good demand, 
supply only moderate. Live fowls 9@10%c 
p 1b, roosters 5@6c, chickens 9@10%c, 


northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 
10@12c p*lb, chickens 10@17c, broilers 15@ 


18c, ducks 12@1l4c, geese $@12c, pigeons $1 
@1.25 p doz, squabs 2.50@3, western dry 


packed turkeys 10@13% p lb, chickens 9@ 
3c, fowls 10@10%c, capons 12@15c ducks 
10@13c, geese 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, demand only moderate. L 
I beets $1@1.25 p bbi, cauliflower 1@7, car- 
rots 1@1.25, spinach 1.25@2.50, squash 1.75@ 
2.25, brussels sprouts 4@10c p qt, celery 50c 
@ 1p doz bchs, cabbage 2@3.50 p 100, egg 
plant 5@7 p % bbl cra, lettuce 1@3.50 p bskt, 
string beans 2@3.50, turnips 75c p box, 
tematoes 1.50@2.50 p carrier. 

Wool. 


The tone of the wool market continues 
strong, with a good movement of stock, 
considering the fact that the period around 
the opening of the new year is usually 
quiet. The goods trade holds generally ac- 
tive and foreign advices indicate an up- 
ward tendency. Prices on the seaboard 
markets are slightly lower than a year ago, 
but outside quotations are easily reached 
and dealers express considerable confidence 
in the future. Ohio XX and above has sold 
at last-named trading points as high as 
27c p Ib, delaine 28@28i4c. Outlook is en- 
couraging and holders firm in their views. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $3@ 
3.25 p bbl, white onions 1.20@1.35 p bu, red 
and yellow 90c@1, beans 2@2.20, apples 2.50 
@5 p bbl, cranberries 7@8. Eggs, fresh 33 
@35c p doz, storage 20@22c, live fowls 10@ 
lic p lb, chickens 9%@10%c, turkeys 10@ 
lic, ducks 8@9c, fowls 11@12e« d w, turkeys 
12@14c, ducks 9@10c. Corn 77@79c p bu, 
oats 54@56c, bran 24@25 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 27.50@28.50, middlings 27@28, corn 
meal 27@28, hay 12.50@17, rye straw 12@13. 

At Rochester, corn meal $30 @ 32 p ton, 
bran 25@26, middlings 26@27, hay 10@13, 
corn 80@85c p bu, oats 58@60c. Apples 2.50 
@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.25@8, beans 1.75@2 
p bu, cabbage 3c p head, celery 35e p doz 
behs, lettuce 35c, onions 1@1.10 p bu, pota- 
toes 60@75c, squash 40 p ton. Fresh eggs 
30 @ 32c p doz, storage 21@22c, live fowls 9c 
p lb, turkeys 10c, ducks i10c; chickens 12@ 
12%c d w, turkeys 12c, steers 7%@9% 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 74%4-@8c, lambs 9% 
@10. 

At Syracuse, state corn 80c p bu, oats 55c, 
bran $25 p ton, cottonseed meal 30, lin- 
seed 31, gluten meal 32, do feed 28, mid- 
dlings 27, hay 10@14, rye straw 11. Fresh 
eggs 25@28c p dog. storage 17@i8c, live 
fowls 8@10c p Ib, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9 
@10c, fowls 12@18c d w, turkeys 14@1Tc, 
ducks 12@14c. Potatoes 70@85c p bu, onions 
1@1.30, turnips 25@40c. apples 1.25@1.50 p bu. 

Watertown—Fresh eggs 25@30c p doz, 
storage 19@22c, live fowls 6@i7c p _ Ib, 
chickens 7@8c, turkeys 10@12c. veal calves 
5@6c, lambs 4@5c, steers 4%@ic. Beans $2 p 








bu, parsnips 75c, turnips 40c, beets 40c, 
potatoes 60@65c, onions 1@1.25, cabbage 4 
@5c p head, apples 1@1.50 p bu. Hay 12@ 


15 p ton, rye straw 10@12. 

At Buffalo, bran $22@24.25 p ton, mixed 
feed 23.50@24.50,. middlings 23@24.75, corn 
69¢ p bu, oats 544%4a Fresh eges %@27c, 
storage 19@20c, live turkeys S8@iic p Ib, 
fowls 7@9%c, chickens 8%@10c, turkeys 8@ 
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12c d w, chickens. 8@10%c, fowls 7%4@9t4c, 
ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 65@80c p bu, sweetg 
2.75@3.50 p bbl, beets 65@75c p bu, carrota 
35@40c, onions 1@1.40, parsnips 40@50c, tur- 
nips 30@35c, cabbage 1.25@3 p 100; cauli- 
flower 1@1.25 p doz, squash 40 p ton. Apples 
4@6.25 p bbl, Kieffer pears 1.75@2.2%, Ca- 
tawba grapes 124%@l5ic p bskt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
choice eastern potatoes 90c p bu, N.Y 75@ 
88c, foreign $%.25@2.30 p 168-lb sack, sweets 
50@60c p bskt, onions 1.10@1.40 p bu, cab- 
bage 9@12 p ton, spinach 1.50@2.50 p bbl, 
lettuce 1 25@2.25 p bskt, beans 4@5. Apples 
3@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 6@8, Fla oranges 
2@2.75 p box, grape fruit 4@6, strawberries 
50@75c p qt. Bran 23.50@24.50 p ton, timo- 
thy hay 11@16, clover 11@12, ry* straw 9@ 
15, No 2 Pa red wheat 8644@87c p bu, Del red 
8644@87c, corn 6644@67c, No 2 white clipped 
oats 54c. Nearby fresh eggs 26@28c p doz, 
storage 19@22c, live fowls 94%@llc p _ ib, 
chickens 9@10c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10@ 
lic, geese 8@1l1c, fowls 84%@10%e d w, chick- 
ens 10@138c, turkeys 10@16c, ducks 10@1l4c, 
geese 9@11c. 

At Pittsburg, apples $4@6 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.50@9.50, hickory nuts 1@1.10 p bu. 
Extra white potatoes, sacked 95c@1, do bulk 
85@90c, sweets 2.25@4 p bbl, red onions 1.15 
@1.25 p bu, yellow 1.35@1.50, turnips 1.40@ 
1.50 p bbl, carrots 1.35@1.50, parsnips 1.60 
@1.75, beets 2@2.25. squash 2 50@3. Wheat 
75@76e p bu, corn 724%4@73c, oats 53144@54c, 
middlings 26@29 p ton, bran 24.50@25. timo- 
thy hay 13.50@15, clover mixed 11.50@12, 
prairie 11@11.50. Fresh eggs 28@30c p doz, 
live fowls 10@11c p 1b, roosters 5@6c, chick- 
ens 10@12c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 11@12c, 
fowls 13@1l4c d w, chickens 14@17c, turkeys 
16@li7c, ducks 16@17c. Veal calves 8@8.50 
p 100 lbs | w, extra wethers 4@4.15, mixed 
lots 3.50@3.75, hogs 6.16@6.60, pigs 5.80@5.95. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red. winter 
wheat 89%@90c p bu, corn 67%@68c, oats 
48144@49c, rye 70c, bran §22.50@23 p ton, mid- 
dlings 24.50@26, timothy hay 10.50@14, clover 
mixed 9@11.50, rye straw 5.75@6. Fresh 
eggs 25c p doz, storage 15@20c live chick- 
ens 9c p lb, fowls 744c, roosters 4c, turkeys 
9@10c, ducks 10c, geese 4@6 p doz. Apples 
3.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 6@7. Fla oranges 
2.25@2.50 p bx. Potatoes 83@87c p bu, 
sweets 2.25@3.50 p bbl, onions 3@3.25, turnips 
75c, string beans 4@5 p bu, tomatoes 3.50 
p cra, cabbage 8@12 p ton. Live steers 4.75 
@5.75 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6.50, hogs 5.30 
@6.60, sheer 3@3760, lambs 4@5.50. 

At Columbus, best steers $3@4.50 p 100 Ibs 
l w, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, sheep 3@ 
4.50. Corn 80@8b5e p bu, oats 55@60c, bran 24 
p ton, shorts 23, middlings 25, screenings 20, 
hay 10@11, rye straw 5.50. Eggs, fresh, 25@ 
26c p doz, storage 18c, live fowls 6@7c p |b, 
chickens ‘ic, turkeys 10@l1lc, ducks 7@8c, 
fowls 7@€c d w, chickens 8c, turkeys 11@12c. 
Potatoes 79@81c p bu, onions 1.35@140, tur- 
nips 40c, beans 1.85@1.95, cabbage 14@15 p 
ys apples 3.75@425 p bbl, cranberries 6.50 
@8. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





A full supply of potatoes at both New 
York and Chicago,’ as well as at other 
large markets, has brought about a quiet 
feeling and in some instances prices have 
been shaded a trifle. Imports at first named 
city have come in freely, but not in as 
large amounts as Guring preecding weeks. 
Dealers look for a material let-up in the 
importing business before very long and 
express considerable confidence in the fu- 
ture. Small dealers at primary points usu- 
ally find their supplies getting rather low 
about this time, and shippers at the large 
distributing centers look for a more active 
outside damand in the near future. Many 
familiar with the situation claim the re- 
cent heavy receipts at nearly all large 
cities are only a temporary affair, and look 
for more moderate supplies and firmer 
prices. ; 

At New Yurk, choice stock generally firm- 
ly held, but supplies liberal and common 
stock freely offered. L I prime $2.50@2.75 
p bbi, Me 2.50 p bag, or 2.25@2.75 p 180 Ibs, 
state prime 2.25@2.50, fair to prime 2@2.25 
p sack, fancy German 1.50 p 112-Ib bag, 
Belgian 1.90@2.10 p 168-lb bag, Scotch 2@ 
2.15, Irish and English 2@2.10, sweets 2.75 
@3.75 p bbL 

At Boston, tone of market quiet under 
liberal supplies. Aroostook Green Mts 83@ 
Sc p bu, Hetrons 76@80c, Rose 75c, Dakota 
Red 75c, York state Green Mts 7ic, P EF 
Chenangoes 70@73c, Dakota Red 75c, Scotch 
Magnums 1.75@2.15 p 168 Ibs. 
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When | Was Courtin’ Ruth. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


I like So at on rainy days within my easy 
chair, 

An’ smoke my pipe, an’ close my eyes, an’ 
wave a truce to care. 

I never want to read a book such times, 
but feel as though 

I'd rather walk with Memory the lanes of 
Long Ago. 

I plum forget that I’m a man, I listen 
low to hear 

The cherished plan my boyish chum is 
whispering in my ear,— 

A plan for four instead of two close-cling- 
ing hearts, forsooth, 

For Jim was courtin’ Milly then, an’ I was 
courtin’ Ruth. 


Perhaps a drive to singin’-school some 
seven miles away, 

With both the girls tucked close an’ snug 
beside us in the sleigh; 

Perchance a moonlight skating trip with 
them, we planned to take, 

The first hard freeze, to Eddysport, 
miles across the lake. 

I hear the sleighbells chime again, the 
crunch of crusted snow, 

For. . tne drifts are deep adown the 
lanes of Long Ago! 

But though the nights were cold, our 
hearts were warm with love’s sweet 
truth, 

For Jim was courtin’ Milly 
was courtin’ Rut 


five 


then, an’ I 


I bless the Lord for rainy days, for pipe 
an’ easy chair, 

They make me plum forget my aches an’ 
pains, an’ frosty hair. 
A tender spot within my heart more ten- 
der seems to grow 
Toward her, my better half, the Ruth I 
wedded long ago! 

An’ when dear Jim, my neighbor now, 
sometimes an evening spends 

With us, an’ brings his wife with him, an 
added charm it lends 

To_plan for four instead of two,—an echo 
of eur youth, 

When Jim was courtin’ Milly, an’ when 
I was courtin’ Ruth. 





(Complete in Four or Five Issues) 


The Flower Girl of Issy. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


CHAPTER IIr. 


Julie shuddered, glancing about with 
frightened eyes. In the brutal faces around 
her, transformed by their thirst for blood, 
she read confirmation of the woman’s 
warning. To-her relief, she saw that she 
had not been overheard. 


“Come,” she urged again; but the woman 
shook her head. 

“Not I,” she answered, a look of cun- 
ning and greed in her wrinkled face. ‘The 
Tuileries will soon be open to us. [I'll 
just pick up some trifle, over there, to 
remember the day.”’ 

The girl stepped aside in disgust, and 


alone turned her face from the scene of 
carnage toward the Faubourg St Germain. 
But to her dismay she found she could 
make no headway against the throng, 
which like a solid wall barred her passage. 
Struggling, cursing, the human tide _ set 
steadily toward the Tuileries, and the girl 
was borne along in its midst. 

With a heavy heart, Julie marked how 
high the sun rode in the heavens. It must 
have been fully noon! Oh, why had she 
come near this place! Suddenly a harsh 
voice behind her held her attention. 

“We're doing well,” it said, ‘“‘but we’ll do 
better yet! After we’ve settled with the 
Austrian woman we'll take her friends. 
Only let me find a few to follow me and 
we'll begin this day. There’s plenty of 
time yet!” and a loud burst of laughter 
followed. 

“I’m with you and you’ll not look far for 
others,”” was the sinister rejoinder. It was 
a voice that Julie knew. 

“We'll pay a little visit to the ladies of 
the Faubourg St Germain. Sweet dears! 
They'll not return the call... There’s the 
good dame de Lespinassi, and D’Esclavelles 
for another.” 

“I’m well minded to wait upon Madame 
D’Epinay. The haughty trollop! I'll spoil 
her proud face!” 

“"Tis said she’s heart and soul with the 
king, and her cousin is well known as his 
supporter. He'll draw his .wages to-day!” 

Julie turned faint with horror and with 
difficulty suppressed a cry upon the men- 
tion of Eleonore’s name 

“IT must think quickly,” she muttered, 
but her brain seemeed in a turmoil. At 
that moment they reached the further end 
of the Pont Royal, and the pressure of the 





crowd was relieved in the greater space. 
Turning quickly, Julie caught sight of the 
speakers as they dashed forward toward 
the palace. No—she was not mistaken. 
One of them was a pensioner of Madame 
D’Epinay’s bounty. 

“They are safe for a while,” she exulted. 
“T shall have a good start. Now, if I can 
only get across the bridge!” 

“Ha! Julie, I thought you had gone long 
ago!’’ and Mother Gerard leered into the 
girl’s face. The Swiss are killed and the 
palace is ours.” 

Julie scarcely heard. At last her brain 
was clearing, and the plans which she had 
revolved on her way to Paris came to her 
aid. At that moment, too, the crowd upon 
the bridge grew perceptibly less, and tak- 
ing advantage of every opening, and mov- 
ing as rapidly as she could without arous- 
ing comment, Julie finally reached the Rue 
du Bac. 

Casting an occasional glance backward, 
to see if she was followed, the girl fled 
through the illy paved street. At the cor- 
ner of the Rue St Dominique she stum- 
bled and fell. As she did so, the remem- 
brance of Madame D’Epinay’s first charity 
to a shivering child flashed through her 
brain. 

“God help me to save her!’ she groaned, 
as she struggled to her feet and redoubled 
her speed. 

In the Rue de Varenne she slackened her 
pace. It would not do to excite suspicion. 
There was ample time yet. Endeavoring 
to control her heavy breathing, she quietly 
pushed open the gate and approached the 
house. 

“Will Madame D’Epinay see me?” 
asked of the smiling Marie. 

‘Madame has just gone out,” the maid 
answered, “‘but she will soon return. She 
has been inquiring for you, Julie.” 

“Gone out!”” Dismay shone in every fea- 
ture. ‘‘Where has she gone, Marie? Tell 
me quickly!” She had forgotten the need 
for caution. 

“To St Sulpice,”’ 
surprised at the girl’s expression. 
why—” 

There was a flutter of the white sleeves, 
a vanishing glimpse of a blue skirt, and 


Julie was gone. 

“What shall I do! What shall I do!” she 
sobbed as she ran. “She cannot return 
here. I must find her!” 

At a sudden thought, she stopped abrupt- 
ly, looking up at the strip of sky above 
the narrow street. The heavens were full 
of light; darkness would not fall for hours 
to come. There was no help there. 
Her eyes fell to her trim figure. No— 
there was no disguise that she ‘could 
offer Madame D’Epinay which would se- 
cure her safety. Where could she turn for 
aid? 

Then the cloud lifted from her face, as, 
turning in another direction, she darted 
down a narrow lane, and, taking advantage 
of every byway, soon emerged near a lit- 
tle cottage adjacent to des Invalides. It 
was the house of the gardener, Lamont. 

Without stopping to knock, Julie pushed 
the door open, and closing it behind her, 
placed her back against it for greater se- 
curity. At this abrupt intrusion two faces 
—one old and wrinkled, the other sun- 
burned and manly—turned with wonder and 
surprise. 

“Why, Julie!” the grandmother quavered; 
but the gardener, reading trouble in her 
face, sprang to his feet and went to her. 


she 


the woman answered, 
“But 


“What is it?” he asked, hurriedly. ‘Are 
you in trouble?’ 
For a moment Julie could not _ speak. 


“Have you forgotten Amelie?” she panted. 

“Forgotten—my wife!’® The tone was 
sufficient answer. 

“Who made her last days comfortable?” 
she continued. ‘‘Who sent you help when 
days were dark, Jean Lamont? Who sent 
warm clothing to grandmother?” glancing 
at the placid old face by the window. 

The man’s stern face grew tender. ‘You 
brought help, Julie. Who gave it, I do not 
know.” 

“What would you do for the giver?’ the 
girl interrupted, fixing her eager eyes upon 
him. 

“Try me,” he said, simply. 

“Would you risk your life for her?’ 

“My life is hers!” 

“Swear it!” 

“IT swear!” and he lifted his hand sol- 
emnly. 

“Jean,” the girl sobbed, ‘you are a good 
man—I trust you. I ask you for shelter for 
your benefactor. Her life is in danger. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


. 





Granny, I can count on you? Let me take 
your cap and cloak for a little while. If 
all. goes well, an old woman will knock 
at your door before sunset.. Take her in— 
it will. be Madame D’Epinay. After night- 
fall, conduct her to the breach in the wall 
and your task is done. Granny,’—as the 
old woman hastily rolled the articles into 


a bundle and thrust it into her arms, “you’ll 
not betray her?” 

*T’m not too old to be grateful, child,” 
and a spark burned in the dim eyes. “Let 


your heart rest.” 

“Shall I be in time?’ thought the poor 
girl, as she spurred her flagging strength 
to another effort. ‘‘Marie said she had just 
gone. I must try St Sulpice.” 

What ground she traversed in that des- 
perate run, was never clear to Julie. 


She had a= confused recollection of 
a@ maze of crooked alleys, of dark 
arches, walled gardens, gloomy, frown- 
ing houses. At length, choking and 


nearly spent, she emerged from the dim- 
ness of a narrow street into an open 
square, and bathed in the afternoon sun- 
light, St Sulpice loomed before her. 

Tears of relief blurred her hot eyes, and 
she uttered a little cry of joy, for there— 
waiting patiently before the massive pile 
—stood Madame D’Epinay’s coach. 

To her relief the coachman, with eyes 
fixed: meditatively upon his horses’ ears, 
had not noticed her, and footmen there 
were none. Stepping back into the shelter 
of the dark walls, she unrolled the cloak 
and threw it round her. With deft fingers 
the huge cap was so adjusted that its wide 
border fell well over the young face, and 
a black kerchief, tied above it, completed 
the disguise. 

Little did the coachman dream that it 
was pretty Julie Rameau who presently 
tottered across the sunny square ito St 
Sulpice, and wearily climbing the _ steps 
entered the door. He idly watched the bent 
figure shrouded in a long, gray cloak, nor 
guessed that beneath it a girlish heart beat 
furiously as the disguise was tested, 

“It will do,’ the girl exulted, as she 
passed into the shelter of the church. “Oh, 
my dear Madame! Will it bring you 
safety?’ 

Her quick eyes, peering from beneath the 
frills, ranged through the great edifice, but 
without success. 

“I must try the chapels,” she_ sighed, 
and crept as rapidly as she dared from one 
to another. 

One, two, three—no Madame! But at 
the fourth her heart gave a leap. On a 
chair, not far from her, knelt a familiar 
figure. She could not be mistaken, though 
the huge bonnet, with its flame colored 
ribbons, completely hid the face. The girl 
crossed the intervening space softly, and 
knelt upon an adjacent chair, which by de- 
grees she worked along until it stood close 
to Eleonore’s side. 

“Do not turn,” -she said beneath -her 
breath, keeping a furtive eye upon the few 
worshipers near the altar. “It is Julie.’ 

Madame D’Epinay gave a slight start, 
but obeying the injunction, did not raise 


.her head. 


“If you can hear me, drop your hand at 
your side,” the girl went on. 

The white hand slid carelessly down and 
nestled in the folds of the gown. 

A woman rose from her devotions and 
came slowly down the chapel, her eyes 
straying idly over the walls, enriched with 
paintings. When she passed them Julie’s 
head was bent forward upon her hands, 
which were muffled in the cloak, but Mad- 
ame D’Epinay’s face, calm, though pale, 
and bearing the trace of recent tears, 
turned steadily toward the altar. The foot- 
steps grew fainter, and at length died 
away. 

“There is no time to be lost,” Julie whis- 
pered. “Follow me in a moment. You 
will see an old woman near the front. Give 
me a coin, lest somebody should observe 
us, and when we are outside, make some 
excuse for taking me into your carriage. 
I have much to tell which cannot be de- 
layed.” 

Eleonore heard a rustle at her side, and 
in a minute she was alone. When, after 
an interval, she slowly left the chapel and 
approached the door, an old woman stood 
before the great shell and dipped her fin- 
gers in the holy water. Had she not been 
forewarned, Eleonore would have passed 
on, but with surprise at the completeness 
of the disguise, fumbled for a coin, as she 
had been bidden. 

“My good woman,” she said, with a tre- 
mor in the sweet voice, bending toward 


[To Page 70.] 
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MAY SMITH’S IDEA. 


The Ship of State. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 





One Friday afternoon the teacher read 
aloud to her scholars Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Build- 
ing of the 
Ship.” The 
children lis- 
tened atten- 
tively and 
seemedto en- 
joy the story 
and the mu- 
sic of the po- 
etry thor- 
oughly. 

When ithe 
teacher  fin- 
ished read- 
ing, she dis- 
tributed pen- 
cils and pa- 
per and said, “Now you may write four 
lines of the poem that I will repeat to you. 
They are these,” and she read very slow- 
ly, one line at a time, this selection, 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

The slow ones had not yet done writing 
when the teacher noticed that Mary 
Smith’s hand was up. 

“What is it, Mary?” she asked. 

“Sometimes,” the little girl began, and 
then letting her eyes wander about among 
the other scholars, lost the thread of her 
intended remark. 

“What is it, ‘sometimes’?” questioned the 
teacher. 

“Sometimes you let us draw a picture to 
go with what we write.” 

“And would you like to draw a picture 
to go with what you have written to-day?” 

“Yes, yes!”” exclaimed Mary, and half a 
dozen of the others, eagerly. 

“Well,” the teacher said, doubtfully, ‘I 
don’t know that I object if you think you 
can do it.” 

The children were sure they could, and 
the teaeher gave them fresh slips of paper. 
She was curious to see what they would 
make out of the subject. <A “ship of state” 
in her own mind offered no chance for a 
picture. 

But the scholars bent intently to their 
task and showed no sign of lack of inspir- 
ation. 

Now a hand went up. It was Tommy 
Holden’s. Tommy was one of the smaller 
shildren who sat on the front seats. He 
aad raised his left hand; for his right hand 
‘still gripped his pencil, the tip of which 
was in his mouth, while his eyes continued 
‘on the paper that held his picture. 

- When the teacher asked him what he 
wanted, Tommy said, “Can I put a name on 
my ship?” 

“Yes,” the teacher replied, and Tommy 
printed it right on, and then, forgetting in 
his: enthusiasm to ask permission, came 
trotting across the floor to show his fin- 
ished drawing to his teacher. 

She laughed a little when she saw 
Tommy’s “ship of state,’”” but she told him 
he had made a very good drawing. The ves- 
sel in- his picture looked very like a small 
two-masted sailboat,.and its name seemed 





TOMMY’S SHIP. 


quite well suited to such a craft. There 
it was, JOLLY JO, printed in mammoth 
on that ran the whole length of its 
side. 

The Ships of State drawn by the other 
children were most of them of the same 
mild character. There was not a warship 
in the whole lot, but perhaps that was be- 
cause it was before we had begun fighting 
with Spain. If it had- been afterward, in- 
— they might all have been war ves- 
sels. 

As it was, in this quiet inland village, the 
children knew best the boats of the ponds 
and small rivers, and that influenced their 
drawing. 

May Smith, who had proposed making 
the pictures, called her ship the BLUE 
BELL. May was the last to finish, for she 
drew as a background a long mountain 
range with the sun coming up over it, and 
she wrote out the four lines of the poem 
beneath. Hers was an open boat without 
a deck, but she explained she had to draw 
it that way in order to show the “ribs of 
steel.” 

The teacher collected the drawings. She 
thought them spirited in their way, but she 
was not altogether pleased to have the Ship 
of State appear so uniformly as a pleasure 
craft, and she took pains to explain as 
well as she could the real meaning of the 
extract they had written. 

In conclusion she said, “I think the best 
way to make your pictures like the poem 
will be for all of you to draw the United 
States flag on your ships, and if I were you 
I would put the flag on the highest “mast.” 

She handed the papers around again, and 
in about a minute every vessel was flying 
aloft the country’s flag, just as you see it 
in the pictures here given. 





- Was Something Lacking? 


E. W. 





One morning, a few years ago, my father 
asked me to write a note to three young 
ladies, who were visiting in a town 2% miles 
distant, inviting them to come and spend 
a few days with us. He explained that on 
one occasion, when he had preached in 
their church, 100 miles away, they had been 
very nice to him, inviting him to _ their 
home and treating him with every mark 
of kindness and consideration. So he 
thought it would be pleasant to have them 
here, 

I regret to say that I was not charmed 
at the prospect. Three total strangers in 
a house where there was an invalid, and— 
at “that time—no hired girl, did not raise 
visions of felicity. On the contrary, I 
seemed to see a picture of three prim young 
women, with crimped hair and three kinds 
%f fancywork, sitting in the parlor and 
sngaging in vapid small talk. Moreover, 
one of my parents had a bad habit, when 
society palled on him, of slipping off up- 
stairs to his “den,” with the benevolent 
remark, ‘Well, as I’ve some writing to do, 
T’ll leave you in my daughter’s hands. She 
is fond of talking.”’ 

However, as there was no help for it, 
the note was written, and at the appointed 
time the youngest brother, who, as he is 
considerably younger than the rest of us, 
has to submit to being called “‘Bub,” drove 
off to the station in the two-seated wagon 


and with a rather afflicted expression of 
countenance. Arriving at tine station a lit- 
tle late, he was briskly greeted by three 
smiling girls, ranging in age from 20 to 25, 
who said, “This is Bub, isn’t it?” and im- 
mediately added, ‘‘{sn’t this a lark?’ Two 
of them shook his right hand, the other 
the left, all simultaneously. and with much 
cordiality, and then all jumped into the 
wagon without waiting to be helped. 

As a family we are fond of fun, but we 
are not so infoxicated with the pure joy of 
living as to burst into song and waken the 
echoes with a jubilant chorus along these 
dignified country roads, as those three vig- 
orous young Canadians did. Of course their 
driver joined in and greatly enjoyed the 
interested expression on the faces of those 
they chanced to meet. 

When they reached the gate, the head of 
the family went out to meet them. ‘Hullo, 
Father W!” shouted the girls; and scarce- 
ly waiting for the horses to stop, they 
all bounced out and bounded up to him with 
extended arms and exclamations of delight. 
“Gently, gently,” said their host in a 
slightly perturbed tone, for he was an aged 
man, slender and delicate in build and 
scmewhat nervous. I am very sure that 
had anyone said “Gently, gently,” to me 
under similar circumstances, I would have 
been snubbed into the meekest of meek 
behavior. But those girls didn’t mind it 
a bit. They swarmed affectionately around 
him, and his white head showed above 
their encircling arms like a fog above the 
breakers. Mother and I were similarly 
overpowered, and then all came in.to sup- 
per, and to an evening of general hilarity, 
their first inquiry being, ‘“‘Isn’t this a tire- 
mendous lark?’’ Two rooms had been pre- 
pared for them, but they all piled into one 
bed, and not such an awfully broad bed 
either, and we heard them giggling at in- 
tervals through the night. 

Next morning there was renewed greei- 
ing and kissing. None of your bleak little 
touch-and-go kisses, but the hearty, genu- 
ine, old-fashioned kind. And then after 
breakfast, how the work did fiy! The 
dishes simply skipped into their proper 
places under the vigorous treatment of one 
of our guests, while another “brushed up” 





MARY’S PICTURE. 


and dusted, and the third kneaded the 
bread with incredible rapidity and force, 
and afterward chased the head of the fam- 
ily all over the house, threatening him witi 
her floury fists. Had it been washing day 
it is probable that they would have had 
the clothes out on the line, starched, ironed, 
aired and put away before we could have 
said Jack Robinson. In the intervals of 
getting meals for the crowd, they went out 
and loosened the calf, racing over the farm 
with it and sending the dog into hysterics. 
An atmosphere of mirth and merriment 
filled the house every moment of their stay. 
When we protested that they mustn’t do so 
much housework, they would exclaim, 
“Why, this isn’t work—it’s fun!’ The 
standard inquiry of the brothers when they 
came in at noon and night was, “Where 
are the girls?” or ‘““What are the girls up to 
now?” Instrumental music with singing 
was liable to be heard at any hour of the 
day or evening. 

As we sat down to supper just before they 
departed, after the few short days of their 
visit, they said that at their home they 
always sang grace instead of saying it be- 
fore meals. So we all arose and _ sang, 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow,” in loud, glad, resounding voices that 
made the jelly quiver and the canned cher- 
ries turn pale. Yes, they were delightful 
girls and we did have a splendid good 
time. 


—E 


A four-year-old boy was bad the other 
day, and his mother said: “Sammy, why 
don’t you be good?” ‘“’Cause I’m afraid,” 
was the prompt reply. “What are you 
afraid of?” ‘Good little boys get to be an- 
gels, and I don’t want to be an angel and 
have to wear fedders like a hen.” 
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Cheer Up! 


JESSIE L. FIELD. 





“Cheer up!" says a bird with his chirping 
voice; 
*“‘Never mind trouble, never mind care. 
Burdens like yours are not hard to bear, 
People are worse off than you everywhere. 
Chirp!’ (hear him singing) 
“Cheer up! Cheer up! 


“Cheer up!’ with a flutter of brown mottled 
wings: 
“Don’t be so gloomy when skies are gray. 
Sad faces lengthen the dreary way, 
One sunny smile makes a dozen gay. 
Chirp! (Are you laughing?) 
Cheer up! Cheer up!”’ 





A Photographic Experiment. 


ERNEST J. DEXTER, 





A friend of mine in looking over some old 
daguerreotypes the other day, ran across 
one, of which she was desirous of obtain- 
ing several copies. The picture was too 
dull and faint to be reproduced in the or- 
dinary way, and some new method seemed 
necessary in order to secure the copies. The 
scheme finally tried, and which resulted 
very successfully, was as follows: 

By means of a penknife, the picture, to- 
gether with its jacket of gold foil, was 
raised from its bed of plush inside of the 
leather frame; then the edges of the gold 
foil were bent with the point of the knife 
until the two glass plates which it inclosed 
could be removed. The upper one of these 
was a plain glass, which served simply to 
protect the picture, and was laid aside; 
the other was a light purple plate carry- 
ing the film. 

A piece of solio paper such as is ordi- 
narily used by amateurs for printing pho- 
tographs, was then cut just large enough 
to fit the plate, and placed on the film side, 
where it was held from slipvine by rubber 
bands stretched along the sides and over 
the glass. The piaie was then piaced in a 
strong light to print, exactly as though it 
were an ordinary negative in a printing 
frame. 

After the print had reached the proper 
point, it was toned and mounted, and the 
result was as good a photograph as could 
have been taken with the best of cameras. 
Care should be taken not to place the neg- 
ative in a bright sunlight, but preferably 
in a window where the sun does not strike 
directly. 


Many families have in their possession 
numbers of these old daguerreotypes, which 
are at present tucked away in bureau 
drawers, where they are seldom seen; by 


means of this simple and inexpensive pro- 
cess, quite a gallery of one’s ancestors may 
be had in a much more convenient form 
than the old collection of heavily cased and 
unsatisfactory daguerreotypes. 





My First Railway Train. 


W. F. N. NEW. YORK, 





I think the best time I ever had, and 
which I often call up from memory, was 
sometime during the’year 1858, when I was 
about 11 years old. One morning my father 
told my brother and me to harness up the 
old horse and take the woo! to a mill to be 
carded into rolls for the spinners at home. 

The mill was situated at a place called 
Halfway River, being about halfway be- 
tween our home, Horton Point, and the old 
historic town of Windsor. At that time 
the cars came only as far as that town, the 
Windsor and Annapolis railway not being 
built. We had a strong desire to~see the 
cars, having never seen them, so we asked 
our father if we could not take the horse, 
while the wool was being carded and drive 
to Windsor. He was not willing that the 
horse should go, but he did not say that we 
could not £0 ourselves. 

We arrived at the mill in due time, the 
distance being about six miles, put up our 
horse and fed him, and then started to walk 
to Windsor. Although the road was new 
to us, by inquiring as we went along, we 
reached there all right, and after passing 
through a long, covered bridge over a river, 
we were met by a fat old man who de- 
manded toll before he woufd open the large 
gates to allow uw& to pass through. We 
produced the money, and’ so were allowed 
to pass, and soon found ourselves quite a 
distance out on the railway. While busy 
examining the iron rails, we heard a shrill 
whistle, which warned us to get off the 
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traek. We did so in quick time, and then 
what seemed to us at that time a monster 
on wheels, drawing a load of cars, passed. 

The sensations that I received at that 
time will never be forgotten. What pleas- 
ure it was to feel that we had seen a real 
engine! After the train had passed us, we 
retraced our steps to the depot, and after 
examining the engine and cars to our sat- 
isfaction, we left for home. We were a 
tired pair of boys when we got back to the 
mill where we had left the horse, but we 
found our wool all carded and ready to 
take home. We arrived home safely in due 
time, having enjoyed one of the happiest 
days it was possible for any boys to enjoy, 
and even to this day the memory of that 
drive gives pleasure. 





Sally Muggins Withdraws—lI see by the 
Dec 21 issue that my name has been put 
up for an A A L C office. I ask you circle 
friends hereby to kindly excuse me for this 
year, and choose some other person. I do 
not mean to shirk, nor is it that I do not 
think this is a worthy cause,—indeed, no. 
In fact, I see great benefits to be derived 
from this club, if only each individual mem- 
ber would take for his motto, “I’ll do what 
I can,” and be prompt. That really is one 
of the main points, for it certainly makes 
unpleasantness for each circle secretary if 
members are negligent. The reason I wish 
to have my name withdrawn is, we are 
going to move out of the state (and all 
housewives will know what that means) 
next spring. With best wishes for a happy 
New Year,—[Sally Muggins. 





Frightened—One evening last summer 
Wwe were left alone, and being the best of 
chums, at once devoted ourselves to music 
and pleasure, until all at once we were 
startled by the loud bark of the dog. Be- 
ing at once alarmed, we extinguished the 
light and went t6 the window, where, after 
watching the road, we soon distir.cuished 
two forms slowly ascending the path. We 
were thoroughly frightened, and when the 
knock was heard, we both refused to open 
the door. We were somewhat surprised a 
few Hays later to find our imaginary tramps 
to be two of our neighbor friends.—[Chums. 





A Merry Boarding School—iIn Octo- 
ber, 1896, my father carried me to Duncan’s 
to attend a boarding school. My teacher 
was Mrs L. H. Jarrett, and she had about 
20 boarding pupils, all girls except one. 
We all furnished our own rooms, and two 
girls were appointed to cook a week at a 


time. One morning my partner and I were 
getting breakfast, and I was rolling the 


biscuits, when suddenly I dropped the roll- 
ing-pin (which was a large glass bottle) 
and broke it into pieces. After this we had 
some fun making biscuits with our hands. 
Mrs Jarrett rented the upper part of a 
house from a private family, and the land- 
lady, who lived downstairs, being a very 
nervous person, was frequently disturbed 
by the noise of 20 people over her head. One 
night four of us girls were in the room 
above, and one of the girls dropped some 
books, which made a big noise and I sup- 
pose frfghtened the poor lady, for she did 
give us girls a “‘talk.’’ Soon after this Mrs 
Jarrett. rented a house down town, which 
we all liked much better. Mrs Jarrett was 
very strict and did not let the girls go with 
the boys, but she gave us sociables every 
Saturday night. Just after supper and sun- 
set was our pleasantest time, for we would 
all get out on a large bridge on a back 
street to dance. There we remained until 
the bell rank for study, and we then stud- 
ied until 10 o’clock.—[Daisy Nell Clement, 
South Carolina. 





A Back-Door Episcde—We had quite an 
episode in our yard the other day. Our win- 
ter’s supply of coal came, and in backing 
up, the horses came to the bulkhead, one 
of them went down on its haunches and 
fell into a heap. This frightened my sis- 
ter, and she was about to go out, but I 
told her it only made men mad to have a 
woman put in an appearance, that father 
was coming to the rescue, and the men 
would manage all right. Two of the men 
held the horse from straining any more on 
the harness, while the third one unbuckled 
the straps. When this was done, the men 
let go the horse and it fell over on its side 
as if dead. Then they covered it all up 
with blankets, put one on the other horse, 
and went to work putting the coal into the 
cellar. Now my sister went out with an 


. as- will stick to the molasses. 





ear of corn.to see if that would coax the 
horse onto its feet. It did not care a bit 
for the corn, however, but when it was of- 
fered apples it ate them witha relish. Still 
it did not attempt to get up. The coal was 
all in and the men set to work getting the 
horse up. A big rope was tied around its 
neck, two men pulled on this, and the third 
one whipped the horse. Soon it was on its 
feet, harnessed into the wagon and off as 
if nothing had happened. The men, in driv- 
ing out of the yard, were congratulating 
themselves that the pole was not broken. 
They seemed to think this was a trick of 
the horses, but to me it looked as though 
the horse were accustomed to lose the use 
of its hind legs occasionally.—[E. B. 





Nicotiana for Winter Blooming—Some 
years ago, on Sept 28, a visitor noticed 
some small Nicotiana plants in our back 
yard, and said to me that Nicotiana made 
a nice winter-blooming plant for the house. 
Obeying the hint, I potted one of the small 
plants that same day, and it was soon 
growing nicely, making one of the strong- 
est, healthiest plants I ever saw indoors. 
About Christmas it threw -up a robust 
flower stem, and in due time I was glad- 
dened by the sight of two large waxlike 
white blossoms that filled the closed room 
with a delicious fragrance which is sur- 
passed by that of few other flowers. The 
number of blooms increased, there being at 
times aS many as a dozen, and that plant 
never ceased blooming until it was burned 
up by the July heat of the following sum- 
mer. If any of my friends want to try one 
of these plants, I would advise the use of 
a pot holding not less than three quarts, 
preferably one holding a gallon. Should it 
prove desirable to have them bloom earlier, 
pot in July or August. Potted in rich soil, 
about the first of August, they will be in 
bloom when it is necessary to bring them 
in from the coild.—[L. L. 





Pretty and Serviceable Bugs—Having 
five of the male persuasion in my family, I . 
have learned how to utilize the old overalls. 
Wash and tear strips from two to three 
inches wide. Braid carefully, keeping all 
edges underneath. Sew braids with carpet 
warp or some strong twine—[Mrs F. M. C. 


Mrs G. M. T., in answer to your request 
for curing meat, will send the following: 
Veal, mutton and pork will keep perfectly 
fresh and good for weeks without salt or 
ice, in warm weather, by keeping it sub- 
merged in sour milk, changing the milk 
when mold appears. Rinse in cold water 
when wanted for use. Fer curing hams, 
trim nice and smooth,. when. thoroughly 
cold, after killiag; pack in salt and let them 
remain..for five or six weeks, then take 
them up and dip them in boiling brine; then 
rub the fiesh side with pulverized black 
pepper as long as it will stick. Hang in a 
dry place. To keep hams that have been 
smoked, rub the flesh part with melasses, 
then sprinkle with as much black pepper 
Hang them 
up and keep dry.—[Lady Woodsum. 

In the Dec 28 issue, I found an article by 
E. J. H. 8S. on “mother’s scheme to raise 
cream.” Having a desire to “pass on’’ heip- 
ful things, I would like to say to E. J. H. S. 
that if she will try pouring enough boiling 
water into every pan as soon as strained 
to make the milk quite warm, she will find 
the cream will rise quickly and be nice 
and thick, and be much less care, than to 
keep flatirons about the pans. I have used 
this method for years and have proved its 
value. Cream churns quickly by this meth- 
od, also. Hoping E. J. H. 8S. will try it 
and report.—[Iva. 

Will you kindly give me directions for 
preparing and smoking fresh-water fish so 
as to resemble as nearly as possible the 
salt-water product, smoked halibut, stur- 
geon, etc.—[G. P., Minnesota. 

Miss Graves’s obituary notice of our good 
Uncle Will came as a sad surprise and 
shock to me. I had learned to think very 
highly of him, for his writings always con- 
veyed that clean Christian spirit which his 
last words also revealed. What a precious 
memory those words are to his family!— 
{Sally Muggins. 

A lady nurse rushing fervidly to 
patients in a Cape Town hospital ward, 
found her favorite soldier fast asleep. 
Pinned to his coverlet was a scrap of 
paper on which he had dJaboriously 
scrawled: ‘To il to be nussed to-day re- 
spectfully J. M-” 
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Frogs and Toads. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





Forty little polliwogs were playing,tag in 
the brook one April morning. Some of 
them were small and black, the others big 
and brownish-green. Now and then they 
stopped their game to take a lunch of salad 
made from the leaves of the water weeds. 

‘“‘We shall change pretty soon,” said one 
of the black polliwogs to a brown one. 
“When we get our legs we shan’t stay here 





any longer. Then you won’t have anybody 
to play with.” : 

“Humph! what do we care?” said the 
brown one; “perhaps we shall change be- 
fore you. My brothers’ tails are getting 
shorter every day and one of them has a 
pair of hind legs already.” 

The black polliwog, who was going to be 
a toad, swam off in a great hurry to tell 
his brothers and sisters that the brown 
polliwogs, who were going to be frogs, were 
changing already, and if they didn’t want 
to be left behind they better hurry and get 
their legs. 

Three weeks later there was not a polli- 
wog left in the brook. The brownish-green 
ones had turned into little frogs. They 
were leaping about on the _ stones and 
swimming and diving after the water bee- 
tles, and chasing the bright-colored insects 
on the banks. Some of them wore green 
jackets and trousers, others were dressed 
in brown, and still others had spotted suits. 

The little toads were not nearly so spry 
as the frogs. As soon as their legs grew 
and their tails dropped off, they went away 











Toad 


to the woods and the gardens. Each made 
a hollow in the ground for himself, where 
he sat and watched for bugs and flies’and 
mosquitoes. When one came near, the toad 
darted out his little tongue and the insect 
was gone, swallowed like a flash. 

Far across the water, in England, toads 
are sold in the market. Gardeners and 
greenhouse men buy them and take them 
to their gardens, to eat up the insects 
that are spoiling their flowers and vegeta- 
bles. 





Happy Youthland. 





A Girl Farmer—How many of the 
Tablers have ever lived in Maryland? 
We live east of a town containing about 
12,000 inhabitants, our farm beine on the 
eastern banks of the Antietam. I help my 
father husk corn and pick up ever after- 
noon, and loaded one big wagon of fodder. 
I am quite a farmer and can do any kind 
of work, harnessing the horses, and hitch- 
ing up in any kind of a machine. I ride 
horseback and can drive a_two-horse 
wagon, and rake most of the hay in the 
summer. We made 35 barrels of cider this 
fall. I do not have to milk, and that is 
olly, for I don't like it. Feeding pigs and 
og is my work now. We have 40 head. I 
am 18 years old, 5 ft tall and weigh 108 
Ibs.—[Antietam Girl. 





A Trip to Chicago—My brother, Indiana 
Farmer Boy, has been trapping this winter 
and has caught two foxes, six skunks and a 
possum. He is very proud of the foxes, 









OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


because he is the only boy in the neighbor- 
hood who ever caught one, and as they are 
very rare in Warren county, they were 
quite a curiosity. My older brother spent 
Christmas in Pennsylvania, with my 
mother’s folks.. My sister Fidget and I will 
likely make the trip next summer, or sum- 
mer after next, and we are planning to 
mak« it one of the bright spots of our lives. 
Papa took four of us children on a trip to 
Chicago this fall, and we had a lovely time; 
We visited Lincoln park, Ferris Wheel 
park, Field museum, Jackson park and two 
slaughter houses. Oh, my, it gives the 
shivers to mention the last, but pleasure 
to mention the former, as we enjoyed the 
parks so much. The Field museum was the 
most interesting place, in my eye, and we 
also rode on the lake.—[A Prairie Rose. 





SPEAK THAT KIND WORD NOW. 

Ah, laughing maid with tress of gold, 
And eyes of bonnie biue, 

Enjoy thy youth the best you may, 
While yet your heart is true. 

For sunny skies oft clouded grow, 
And shadow follows shine; 

Youth onward wings its fleeting way, 
As fades the summertime. 


Make glad the springtime of thy life, 
Thy cup fill to the brim, 
And try to share thy nectar sweet 
With those whose eyes are dim. 
One gentle touch from hand of thine 
Can smooth the careworn brow,— 
One little word from loving lips. 
Oh, speak that kind word now! m 
e 





A Naughty Pony—I am a Wisconsin 


girl, 12 years old, and have one brother, one 
half-brother and 
three step-broth- 
ers. Can any of 
the rest of the girls 
beat that? I will 
tell about an ex- 
perience I had this 
summer on horse- 
back. I went over 
to see Jessie Bord- 
ner (a schoolmate 
of mine). Our pony 
is gentle, but when 
she wants to be mean she can, so when I 
went to go home, Jessie untied the porfy and 
helped me on the saddle. The pony wanted 
to go home, and so she struck out on a 
lope, but-I didn’t get very far when the 
saddle came off, and Jessie called her 
brother Ed to come and put it on again. 
I jumped off and Jessie held the pony until 
Ed got the saddle on and helped me on, but 
I wasn’t much more than on when Jessie 
let go of the pony and away she went. I 
thought every minute that I would go off, 
but I managed to hang on until I could get 
the lines, then I looked back and saw Jes- 
sie standing there waving her hand. I in- 
close my photograph.—[Chrysanthemum of 
Illinois. 





Another “Swiper’—I also am among the 
“swipers.”’ One evening, at the country 
store, a friend remarked, “If I should catch 
anybody in my melon patch I would use 
the shotgun.” While he was boasting of 
what he would do, we concluded to go home 
by his melon field. We secured the horse 
about a quarter of a mile from the patch, 
and pulled four “‘stragglers’’ and broke one 
just near the field, so that he would be sure 
to notice the “theft.’”” We got the melons 
to the road, untied the horse, and were just 
about to put the melons in the buggy, when 
Old Nance thought it her time, so with a 
snort and jump, started up the road and 
never stopped till she got to the barn door, 
so Mr B had to walk after the horse while 
we watched the melons. The fun over this 
adventure lasted all winter. Next fall we 
told the owner of the melon patch about 
our time, and warned him not to bodast so 
much another evening, or we would be 
there again, but he invited us to come to 
the bouse and have a good time. Last 
week I was out hunting jack rabbits, and 
we got a fine one and had no bad luck 
either, so now I guess I can go again.— 
{s. I. S. 





Ours is not such a large farm, but we 
can find plenty of work to do. We keep 
eight head of horses, 14 head of cattle, 16 
of sheep, and have hogs, too. . I have two 
sisters and one brother, and we all have 
our work to do every evening and morn- 
ing. Once when I was little, two of my sis- 
ters and I took a horseback ride, and we all 
got on one horse, the horse started to run, 
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and where did we land but on the ground! 
That was fun, I tell you. I go to school 
about two miles from home, and study 12 
books. It goes pretty hard to start out 
these cold morning, as I have to ga by my- 
self.—[Maryland Girl. 








Does Not Disappoint. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkabie Merit. 


A new catarrh cure has recently appeared 
which so far as tested has been rcomark- 
@bly successful in curing all forms of ca- 
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tarrh, whether in the head, throat, bron- 
chial tubes, or in stomach and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant 
and convenient to take, and no special se- 
crecy is maintained as to what it contains, 

_the tablet being a scientific combination of 
Blood root, Red gum and similar valuable 
and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may 
be found at any drug store under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the nose, 
throat. bronchial tubes, or stomach, the tab- 
lets seem to act with equal success, remov- 
ing the stuffy feeling in head and nose, 
clearing the mucous membrane of throat 
and trachea from catarrhal secretions, 
which cause the tickling, coughing, hawk- 
ing and gagging so annoying to every ca- 
tarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulcer- 
ation, in some cases to such an extent as to 
destroy the nose entirely and in many old 
cases of catarrh the bones of the head be- 
comé diseased. Nasal catarrh gradually 
extends to the throat and bronchial tubes 
and very often to the stomach, causing that 
very obstinate trouble, catarrh of the stom- 
ach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in 
the blood, and local washes, douches, salves, 
inhalers and sprays can have no effect 
on the real cause of the disease. An inter- 
nal remedy which acts upon the blood is 
the only rational treatment, and Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets is the safest of all internal 
remedies, as well as the most convenient 
and satisfactory from a medical standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had 
successfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in old chronic cases, even where ulceration 
had extended so far as to destroy the sep- 
tum of the nose. He says, “I am pleasantly 
surprised almost every day by the excellent 
results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. It 
is remarkable how effectually they remove 
the excessive secretion and bring about a 
healthy condition of the mucous membranes 
of the nose, throat and stomach.” 

All druggists sell complete treatment of 
the Tablets at 50 cents, and a little book 
giving the symptoms and causes of the 
various forms of catarrh, will be mailed 
free by addressing F.. A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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The Flower Girl of Issy. 





[From Page 66.] 
the shrouded figure, “take this for your 
comfort.” 

The old woman courtesied deeply. “My 
blessing on you, lady,” she mumbled. As 
a sharp glance around convinced her that 
they were unobserved,—“Go first,” she 
urged, “but turn back for me.” 

Madame D’Epinay swept out into the 
sunshine, while behind her came Julie, with 
feeble pace, muttering and groaning as if 
in pain. Halfway to the carriage, Eleonore 
stopped and looked back at the poor old 
figure, then swiftly retraced her steps. A 
few words and the woman was led to the 
earriage and ensconced upon its cushions, 
while Madame paused a moment and calm- 
ly gave her orders. 

“Drive slowly,” she said, “until I tell you 
otherwise.”” Entering the coach, in turn, 
she closed the door. So far all was well. 

“Draw the sun-blinds,”’ urged Julie. 
“Madame, you must not return to your 
house. Listen to me, I beseech you! You 
can do no good by remaining in Paris, for 
you will only impede your cousin’s escape, 
and you yourself are in danger.” 

“What of my cousin?’’ Eleonore asked, 
quickly. ‘“‘He has gone to be with the 
king, but, surely, he is safe! Two hundred 
gentlemen have rallied about his majesty, 
and with the Swiss—surely, the mob will 
accomplish nothing!”’ 

Nevertheless, a note of apprehension 
sounded in her voice. ‘‘No—if there is dan- 
ger, my place is here,’’ she said, firmly, 
though her face blanched. 

‘“‘Not when I tell you your presence may 
do him harm. I have no news for you of 
him, but I have a warning for yourself.” 

In a few words Julie told what she had 
overheard and of her plan for Madame’s 
escape. 

“Will you not trust me?” she asked, sad- 
ly. “If it is possible, your cousin shall be 
with you before morning. Madame—I im- 
plore you!” 

“What price will you pay for our safety, 
child?” the lady asked gravely, taking 
Julie’s face between her hands. 

“None, I trust,’’ the girl said, smiling 
bravely, “but I die a thousand deaths if 
you remain!” 

‘“Bleonore’s eyes brimmed with tears and 
she turned away with a despairing ges- 
ture. 

“Do with me as you will,” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘‘In the hour of trial I am to fail it 
seems!” 

“Madame, give me your gown,” the girl 
cried, slipping out of her own blue skirt 
as she spoke, and Madame silently obeyed, 

Five minutes later the transfer was com- 
pleted, and when the sun blinds were lift- 
ed it was Julie Rameau who looked out of 
the huge bonnet, while the gray cloak 
draped the slender figure of Eleonore 
D’Epinay. 

[To Be Continued.] 
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Old Mister North Wind. 


WILL P. SNYDER. 





Old Mister North Wind is a gruff little man, 
But I know that his heart is gay; 
Though he raves and roars at the windows 
and doors, 
You can hear his laugh far away. 
He says, “Ha! Ha! He! Hee-e-e!— 
If you’re good you needn’t fear mee-e-e; 
If you're bad I'll surely catch youu-u-u; 
Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo-o-o!”’ 


Olid Mister North Wind is a droll little man, 
For he gathered dead leaves to-day; 
And theaped them all in the corner of a wall, 
Then took them and threw them away. 
Then said, ‘“‘Ha! Ha! He! Hee-e-e!— 
If you’re good you needn‘t fear mee-e-e;: 
If you’re bad I'll surely catch youu-u-u; 
Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo-o-o!”’ 


Old Mister North Wind is a kind little man, 
For when I’m asleep in my bed, 
He covers o’er nice all the streams with his 
ice, 
And scatters down snow for my sled. 
At work he sings, ‘‘He! Hee-e-e!— 
If you’re good you needn’t fear mee-e-e; 
If you’re bad I'll surely catch youu-u-u; 
Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo-o-o!” 


Little Brother—I want to tell you about 
my brother, a year and 10 months old. 
Mamma was washing her teeth, and Howard 
Saw a basket of clean cobs and took one 
and rubbed it back and forth, and took a 
drink and swallowed it. and then took an- 
other drink and swallowed it. Papa 
bought a farm in northern Iowa, and we 
will move there by the first of March. 
[Edith, Iowa. 





Mischievous, Intelligent, Human. 


HELEN TUCKER LORD, MAINE. 





“Black as a negro, 
Quick as an elf; 
No one was ever 


So cute as himself.” 


This was the rhyme my brother used to 
say about our horse. The lines suited him 
exactly, for there was not a bit of color 
on him. He was quick and nimble, and he 
would persist in doing mischievous tricks 
with a turn of his eye that was quite ir- 
resistible. 

“Doctor Franklin” was the name which 
he bore when he came to us; and as we 
were asked not to change it, he became fa- 
miliar to us as “Doctor” or “Doc.” Doctor 
has trotting blood in his shining body, and 
when he saw a long stretch of level road 
before him, would often start and carry us 
along in a way that would make the wind 
whistle around our ears. 

Notwithstanding his swiftness, Doctor is 
very intelligent and a very safe horse to 
have when anything happens. 

I remember how, one day, when mother 
and father were riding behind Doctor, and 
they had descended half of a long, steep 
hill, the bits broke in Doctor’s mouth. There 
was a chance for a terrible accident, but 
Doctor braced himself steadily, and looked 
around with an inquiring air, as if to say, 
“Isn’t that a sight! What you going to do 
now?” My father tied the bits together 
with some strong string, procured some new 
bits as soon as possible, and they went“on 
their ride as if nothing had happened. 

Another instance of Doctor’s intelligence 
occurred in the autumn. My mother and 
a friend took Doctor and started after some 
milkweed, whose half-opened pods had at- 
tracted their attention a few days before, 
when out for a ride. They brought the pods 
home, and the next day went on a drive 
which took them by the same place. When 
they reached it, Doctor drew up as if to 
say: “There’s the place; going to stop?” 

An act which impressed me greatly oc- 
curred one bright morning when my father 
was harnessing. As he hooked up the check 
rein he was much surprised to have Doctor 
quietiy lift his hat off his head, and hold 
it in his mouth by the brim, until my 
father recovered himself enough to restore 
it to its proper place. 

Doctor is much averse to having anyone 
but his master groom him, or in fact, work 
anywhere near him. At one time my father 
had a hired man, who, one morning, un- 
dertook to groom Doctor. The animal be- 
haved very well while my father was in 
the stable, but the instant he left the build- 
ing, Doctor jumped into the air, with a met- 
tlesome squeal. and would not allow the 
hired man to get within five feet of him. 
“Well,” said the man, when telling the 
story, “I’ve groomed horses that stood on 
two legs, but as for cleaning horses that 


don’t stand on nary leg, you may count me 


out.” 

Though to my knowledge Doctor has never 
been to dancing school, yet the most dis- 
tant strains of a brass band will make him 
prick up his ears and waltz as gracefully 
as Barnum’s most favored circus horse. One 
Fourth of July a celebration was held in 
the town in which we lived, and a man, 
who was to be dressed as a clown in the 
parade, wished to ride Doctor. 

Doctor had never been used as a saddle 
horse, but my father gave his consent, and 
Independence morning saw Doctor gayly 
ornamented with tri-colored ribbons and a 
fine saddle made of the national colors. 
He behaved beautifully till the band struck 
up; then he slowly rose to his hind legs, 
and waltzed and balanced in perfect time, 
while the rider, who was not used to danc- 
ing horses, was obliged to clutch Doctor’s 
mane rather ungracefully, to save himself 
from being slid off behind. Doctor’s com 
panion in the parade was an old white 
horse, who, in spite of his gay ribbons, 
seemed to have no ear for music, and Doc- 
tor seemed to look at him in amazement. 

One of the most amusing acts in Doctor’s 
career occurred when he was boarded on 
a farm one summer. A motherly old hen, 
who stemed to have a special friendship 
with Doctor, took for her nest a corner of 
his crib. At first the farmer was afraid 
Doctor would bite bold Mrs Biddy, but a 
treaty of peace must have been signed by 
them, for Doctor would stand aside until 
Biddy had fluttered into the crib. When 
she had laid an egg, she would cackle loud- 
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ly and mince out of the stable, Doctor 
would wait until she had rounded the cor- 
ner, then he would reach over and slyly 
eat the egg, shell and all; then he would 
settle back until Mrs Biddy laid another 
egg, when he would repeat the pertorm- 
ance. Doctor’s conscience must have pricked 
him, for when my brother, pointing a re- 
proachful finger at his elfish face, would 
say: ‘“‘Naughty schoolboy,—sucking eggs,” 
Doctor would hang his head and turn away 
with a look as if to say: ‘“‘An egg will never 
tempt me again; only a nice, sweet apple!’’ 
And he was sure to get one, naughty tease! 

Sweet Memories—Some years ago, in dear 
old Iowa, I had a kind invitation to spend 
a day on the farm. Some friends living 
next to us were going there for a day, and 
as I was soon to leave home they thought 
it would be a pleasure for me, and indeed 
it was a treat. Imagine my delight, when 
we were all nicely seated in the wagon, 
some eight of us, and a good old horse 
to carry us along. ’Twas a beautiful Sep- 
tember morning, and the journey to the 
farm was delightful. As the big gate to 
the farm swung back to let us in, we all 
holloed ‘‘Hello,’’ and they were soon out 
to bid us welcome. After resting awhile, 
we went out to see the bossy cow and her 
sweet little calf, and the pigs and poultry,’ 
and got acquainted with them all. While 
doing this the old dinner bellsounded across 
the yards, and it was indeed music to us 
hungry children. After dinner we were 
soon ready to explore, and started across 
the melon fields for the woods, but as we 
crossed the fields, I can assure you, there 
was many a melon cut open, and we each 
had a generous slice, which tasted so good, 
better, you know, than those at the house, 
for the melons were fresh from the fields. 
We soon reached the woods, and what a 
merry crowd it was! The boys climbed the 
trees after wild plums and wild grapes, 
and I might say some of the girls did, also. 
We had had too much melon to do justice 
to the grapes, but we had the pleasure of 
getting them, and the most we took back 
to the house, to let the older folks share 
in our spoils. We found them, however, 
enjoying another generous supply of water- 
melons in which they wished us to join, 
but we poor children had to say “No,” 
for we could eat no more. Just at sunset 
we started for home with a big supply of 
melons in the wagon to eat if- we got 
hungry, and reached home after a pleasant 
moonlight ride, eager to tell the home 
folks of our glorious day. I still have 
sweet memories of that first and only day 
on the farm, and if I ever journey to dear 
old Iowa again, I will surely spend another 
day on that farm where I had such a 
pleasant time.—[Old Iowa. 





A “Pan-Am” Incident—Doesn’t it cheer 
you all to see the snow fall and ponds 
freeze, promising us many sleighride and 
skating parties? I suppose the boys would 
rather have football weather all winter. 
Left Tackle, I do not agree with you that 
football is not a rude game. I knew a little 
boy that was killed last fall playing foot- 
ball with several other small boys. Hazel- 
nut, I for one spent several days at the 
Pan-American. I enjoyed it very much and 
I agree with a lady I heard say that ‘“‘she 
didn’t believe we would find anything more 
beautiful in heaven than the illumination.’”’ 
You can consider yourself rather fortunate, 
as your letter was printed in both Decem- 
ber 7 and 14 issues, while the others think 
they are lucky if theirs gets printed once. 
One day when I was in the government 
building, there were two ladies watching 
the machinery run by electricity. The 
younger one told the older one that the 
machine she pointed to was what they cut 
grass with; while on the lower shelf under- 
neath that was another mower of another 
man’s make, with the name “‘mower’’ on it, 
and as she pointed to it exclaimed, ‘‘And 
this is what they call a mower.” And they 
went off without knowing that the ma- 
chines were both mowers. I had the satis- 
faction of knowing they didn’t come from 
the country.—[Old Maid of 18. 





THE PINES’ GRANDEUR: 


The pines are stalwart sentinels, 
Their verdure clad with snow; 

Proudly they droop their waving tops, 
Their boughs clash to and fro. 

How proud they seem! How nobly grand 
The forest’s tossing green! 

When winter robs all else of life, 
The pines’ grandeur is seen. 


B. Ps, 





























































To Unite the Family Circle. 


MRS I. N. M’F., IOWA. 


Orchard Farm, Dec 18, 1901.—Dear Cousin 
Olive: ‘You ask me to write and tell you 
just how I manage to keep our young 
folks at home in the evening, and what I 
do to entertain them. Really, Olive, I don’t 
know, as I can tell but of one thing I 
am certain—I don’t try to entertain them. 

You know our living room is large and 
comfortable. I always try to have it well 
Ughted in the evening, and I do not con- 
sider the floor too nice for a bit of litter. 


Our boys like carpenter work} and they 
know that if they wish, they can spread 
down an old oilcloth (kept for that pur- 


pose) in the corner of the room, and whit- 


tle and saw all they please without mak- 
ing mother nervous or annoying father. 
They always carry out the litter, so it 


does not make extra work for the girls or 
myself. Arthur is at work while I am 
writing, making doll furniture for Effie’s 
little girl. 

The older boys are very much interested 
in electricity this winter. They have made 
a small medical battery, and are treating 
me for rheumatism. You ought.to see the 
fun they have “‘shocking”’ the family! They 
are working now on another battery. They 
intend to have an electric light, try silver 
plating, etc. But there, I must not let 
my pen run! I-guess I am almost as much 
interested as the boys. 

The giris have their music and fancy- 
work, besides helping me with the sewing. 
Mertie likes to draw and paint. She is 
trying to teach Addie, though I am afraid 
she is not a very apt pupil, as she is now 
much interested in making doll bedclothes 
for Marie, Effie’s little girl She says 
Arthur’s bed won’t look nice unless it is 
“made up.” 

Sometimes, when the evenings are cold 
and blustering, making one feel like sitting 
comfortably by the fire, we draw the big 
reading table up and gather around it. 
We try to have plenty of good reading. 
The children are always “saving up” to buy 
some new book or periodical. Mertie pur- 
chases two new books each month with her 
school money. We usually have a pan of 
apples on the reading table, and frequent- 
ly it is flanked by dishes of popcorn and 
nuts. The children like to make molasses 
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candy and popcorn balls in the kitchen. 
The older ones always help, and they enojy 
it too, almost more than Arthur and Addie. 
But—I came nearly writing that John and 
I enjoy it most of all! 

Our children feel.perfectly free to invite 
their friends to spend the evening. They 
have games of various kinds, such as dom- 
inoes, authors, crokinole, etc. Evenings 
when they desire especially active* enter- 
tainment, they “‘clear’’ the dining room and 
play there. I do not try to help enter- 
tain their friends. I have found that the 
things I think are enjoyable-are frequently 
tiresomé to the children. I just let them 
alone and they have a good time. Enjoy- 
ment bubbles up continuously. 

Yes, I believe we are as near town as 
you are, yet I am never worried by the 
boys loafing around town evenings. Ralph 
says he can have more fun at home any- 


time. I know a great many boys prefer 
some “other fellow’s sister,” but Ralph 
and Elmer are very kind about inviting 
their sisters to accompany them when 
they are invited out evenings. You say 
you would like to understand the secret 
of good fellowship in our home. Well, 
Olive, I think the key to it is—unselfish- 


ness. We have always tried to teach the 
children self-denial and make its practice 
pleasurable. Someone has_ said: “Our 
virtues disappear when put in competition 
with our interests, as rivers lose themselves 
in the ocean.” We think this is very true. 

Now, Olive, I have written a long letter, 
but I shall feel amply repaid if I have 
said one thing that will help you. Before 
I close, I want to copy a few sentences 
which are worthy of careful consideration: 
“The boys and girls do not stay with us 
long—just a few years, first as househoid 
pets and treasures, then as serious re- 
sponsibilities, then for a little while as help- 
ers and companions, and then they are gone 
like the birds in the autumnal days, and 
father and mother sit down alone and 
talk ofthe children scattered and gone. 
Whether you shall be so left depends very 
much on how you have treated the little 
folks during the days when they were with 
you. It is a very sorry proposition when 
the only interest children have in the old 
home is the interest they may have when 
the probate court divides the estate.”’ 

Now, dear Olive, it is teatime, and ‘“‘moth- 
er’’ must heat the range. Please write soon 
and command me if I can help you in any 
way. With kindest regards to all, I am 
your affectionate cousin, Mary. 
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“OPPORTUNITY” a 20-page ilfustrated month- 
ly magazine, for one year, and our ial “Good 
News Package,” containing pictures and full 
information about the fine climate, rich land, 
magnificent crops and grand MS gaye of the 
wonderful Northwest, for ONLY TEN CENTS 
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The Opportunity Go., 335Newspaper Row, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs 


from $25 to $50. Dent throw your money 
away. 


& address at once & agree to sell omly 8 boxes of our , 
famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. It’s the greatest rem- 
edy on earth for Constipatiorf, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 


Don’t miss the chance of your life. 
Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by ’mail. 


sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 
We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 
Remedy—& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 
Hundreds have received watches from us 
& are more than delighted with them. 


nity to get a fine watch without paying a cent for it & you should 


& they sell like hot cakes, 


this, 


show it to your friends. 


write at once. Address 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO,, der.234, 47 Warren St,,New York City. 


If you want a watch that will equal for time 
any Solid Gold Watch made, send us your name 
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LACE FOR TOWEL END 


This pattern of lace can easily be made of any depth, and of any width of braid. 
It is not intended when making the lace to use all the stitches given in this sample 
upon one piece of work, but to use two stitches for the half-squares, one stitch for 


the first row of squares and two stitches for the last row. 


One of the five edge 


stitches, or two if desired, can be used upon the same piece of work. These fillings 
for squares will be found of use in doing drawn work as well as Battenberg. The lace 
was designed expressly for our readers by Mrs H. L. Miller. 


A Match Scratcher. 


MARTHA L. TAYLOR. 





One who uses watercolor paints or does 
work in ink, will find the above match 
scratcher very easy to make. The sug- 
gested size of cardboard is 4% by 6 inches. 








A MATCH SCRATCHER. 


The fence is made of sandpaper, shaded 
with paint or ink. Its suggested hight is 
three inches, with the ends of posts extend- 
ing one quarter of inch higher. The 
words “A Midnight Spark” are printed in 
gilt. The lettering on the fence is either 
— or the color of the ribbon used to 
tie. 


a 





Clover Leaf Edging—For ruffles for un- 


derclothing this design makes a very dainty 
finish. No 80 thread was used in the 
sample. Ch 4; dc in 2d st of ch, ch 9, tre 
(thread over twice) in same st of ist ch 
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CLOVER LEAF EDGING. 





that d c was fastened in, ch 3, turn, slip 
st in 3d st of ch 9, ch 13, tr c in 7th st of ch 
13, leaving two loops on hook, repeat trc 
twice, draw through 4 loops on hook, ch 3, 
3 tr c as before in same st of ch 13, ch 6, slip 


st in same st of ch 13, ch 9, tr c in 3d st of 
ch 9, and so on like ist leaf. After fasten- 
ing last ch 6 with slip st, ch 3, slip st at 
base of ist leaf, repeat leaf in same st of 
ch ist leaf was fastened in, ch 3, sli~ st in 
3d st of stem, ch 6, tr c in top of Ist tr cin 
heading, ch 3, turn, slip st in 3d st of ch 6, 
ch 9, repeat from beginning. making next 
clover leaf at 5th space of heading. Con- 
tinue for length desired, turn, ch 10, slip 
st in top of ist group of tr ec, ch 10, slip 
st in top of next group of tr c, ch 10, slip 
st in 3d st of ch 6 of next leaf, ch 10, slip st 
in top of group of tr c, so on around leaves, 
then ch 5, slip st in middle bar of heading 
between clovers, ch 5, and repeat directions 
for 1st clover, joining ist ch 10 at its 5th 
st to center of corresponding ch 10 in 
previous leaf with slip st.—[Mary Bradford. 





Boys’ Fancywork—Some unique gifts 
found their way into several homes during 
the recent holiday season. Not that they 
differed in material and design from 
many others, but they were unique from 
the fact that they were made by boys. 
They were nothing less than the popular 
huckabuck sofa pillows, worked in sev- 
eral colors of silkateen, zigzagging like 
flights of steps diagonally across the linen. 
Some were done in rainbow hues, others 
in colors that had a Roman stripe effect, 
and some were worked in only two colors, 
as pink and green. A needle was threaded 
with a double thread, which was _ run 
through the two little threads that stand 
up in the pattern of the huckabuck, five 
stitches across, then downward five stitches 
and so on. The first row began in a cor- 
ner and ended in the opposite one. The 
boys took immense delight in doing this 
work, even if mamma or sister did have to 
help put the pillows together, for they were 
anticipating the look of surprise with 
which their gift would be received. This 
fad among the boys started in this way: 
A little girl was busily stitching away on 
one of these pillow covers, when it sud- 
denly occurred to her young brother, who 
was watching her, that the work looked 
easy, and he had a mind to try it himself. 
He did, and with success. Soon most of 
the boys in the neighborhood had fallen 
into line, and many long winter evenings 
were whiled away in this delightful occu- 
pation.—[B. A. 
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Education 
of Any Sort 


Free 


For Boys or Girls 
or Women 


Offered by Tue Lapis’ 
Home Journat and THe 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

You can keep on study- 
ing and earn enough money 
to pay your expenses while 
you’re doing it. The work 
is getting new subscribers 
for these periodicals and 
looking after the renewals. 

And, if you work system- 
atically, you can get $1000 
extra in a few months; or 
maybe $500, $400, $300, 
$250, $150, $100. 

Surely your expenses. 
Whoever has success in him 
can get his start now. 

Write to 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They resented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand F gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 

rdening, methods under glass, success with special- 
ies, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
a“. by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 

lustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
Price gl, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
” Marquette Building, Chicago, It. 

















SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement ia this journal. 
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God’s Healing Breezes. 


BERTRA. 





When your life scems fraught with sorrow, 
When your mind by care’s oppressed, 
When you dread eac coming morrow, 
Take your woes to Nature’s breast. 
She will find for you new pleasures, 
a whisper words of cheer; 
She will show you untold treasures, 
Make existence sweet each year. 


When you find toil’s burden pressing 
Deeper furrows on your brow; 

When for you youth has no blessing, 
Fortune ne’er her smiles bestow;— 

Then away to woods and pastures, 
Where God’s healing breezes blow, 

Where you dream on Hope’s bright borders, 
And forget your pain-and woe. 


Brain Foods. 


E. W. 








Possibly this generation has more brains 
than any of its predecessors; certainly it 
talks about them more. We are constantly 
assured by more or less interested people 
that our brains and nerves are overworked 
and nearly starved and that they are cry- 
ing out for rest and proper nourishment. 

Rest is as necessary as activity,. but 
over-rest is as bad as overwork. When 
a person continually craves rest it is not 
because his brain and nerves are starving; 
it is because they are partially poisoned 
by drugs, bad food and bad air. When 
symptoms of partial poisoning set in, and 
the brain worker suffers from a feeling of 
continual weakness and weariness, he is 
told that he should let his mind rest and 
eat brain foods. Of course he doesn’t let 
his mind rest. A man lying on a lounge 
thinks of a thousand things, while if he 
were at his desk or in his field he would 
think only of a hundred or so; and the 
thoughts in the former case would almost 
certainly be depressing ones. But he is 
willing to give the brain foods a chance. 
He sends for several specimens, but unless 
his other habits of life are changed, they 
don’t do him any particular good, and he 
wonders at the printed statements of nu- 
merous enthusiasts who assert that since 
making their suppers consist wholly of a 
certain food, they had enjoyed a remark- 
able increase in health and strength. 

The reason is easy to find. On the small- 
er package of brain food is printed a warn- 
ing to the public not to eat more than three 
or four teaspoonfuls of this concentrated 
product at once, while the larger package 
contains nothing to tempt the appetite to 
excess. So it seems that in order to nour- 
ish “starved brains’’ it is only necessary to 
m the supper every night consist whol- 
dy of a very small portion of dry food, of 
which wheat is the principal or entire part, 
with not enough milk or cream added to 
prevent thorough chewing. A supper con- 
fined regularly to a glass of milk and a 
slice of stale whole-wheat bread .would be 
equally nourishing, require just as much 
chewing and would produce just as good re- 
sults. 

Of course in acute cases of “brain-star- 
vation,” which is the popular name for 
brain-poisoning, it would be better to go 
without supper altogether. For when the 
stomach is tired and sour and makes weak, 
bad blood that. sickens the, brain, the very 
best “health food” on earth ceases to be a 
health food and becomes a disease food; be- 
cause the germs of disease are fed and 
strengthened by all kinds of food,- either 
good or bad, while- the germs of health 
pluck up fresh courage and eventually win 
the battle by a system of rational fasting. 

Take one illustration out of very many. 
A woman, we will say, is suffering terribly 
from neuralgia. Now neuralgia is almost 
invariably called nerve-starvation; but it 
isn’t. It is nerve-poisoning, requiring not 
food but freedom from food while the 
health-germs are fighting the disease- 
germs. The woman fasts for twenty-four 
hours and she is better. She may worry, 
she may fuss, she may even breathe in pure 
air, she may do almost anything except eat, 
but as sure as she abstains from food 
for twenty-four hours she will be better. 
Wishing to make a good job of it she drinks 
freely of pure water and goes without food 
for another twenty-four hours, making 
forty-eight in all, and she is completely free 
from pain. Weak, of course, but with a 
clear brain, a quiet mind, a thankful heart, 
and a really genuine appetite. Now if she 
is moderate and careful in the use of food 
phe will never have neuralgia again. This 





HEALTH AND. PLEASURE 


natural controlled appetite is one of life’s 
chief blessings. Whatever it really desires 
—oranges or onions, or: Brazil nuts or batter 
pudding, or pork and beans—that particu- 
lar article becomes for her a health food of 
the very first quality, and by chewing it 


in small quantities and very. thoroughly she 


most . effectually. nourishes her brain- and 
nerves and makes the hard-pressed little 
health-germs as happy as birds in spring. 





Curing Sage—Sage plants will bear two 
or three cuttings each season. The time to 
do this is when the plant has made a-vig- 
Orous growth and most of the leaves have 
matured. Cut the tops off with the scis- 
sors, and spread the leaves on a paper in a 
dry place (the attic is a good one). Turn 
over several times, in the drying process. 
When dry, place in paper bags and hang 
in a dry place, handy for use. When 
wanted, take a few of the leaves, set in the 
oven for a minute, and sift through a wire 
strainer. Some good housekeepers prefer to 
sift the leaves when dry and store in tin 
boxes, but I prefer the former way, as the 
sage loses less of its savor. When sifted, 
it does not hold its color as well, nor its 
flavor while standing. In drying, the leaves 
will lose some of their color, but the pure 
article is preserved by this method.—[E. B. 


One day about three weeks ago my father 
was going into the woods, so my two sis- 
ters and I went with him to go hickory 
nutting. The day was cold and there was 
a little snow on the ground, but we did 
not mind that as long as we got some nuts. 
My father climbed the tree and knocked 
down the nuts for us. We got so many in 
the morning that we went again in the af- 
ternoon. The other morning I got up and 
found our plants all frozen stiff. My sister 
and I dipped them in cold water to take 
the frost out, and I hope they will come 
out all right.—[Ban. 











ATTENTION 


To physical warnings will 
often prevent a serious 
illness. When there are 
oppressive fullness after 
eating, bitter risings, 
belching, headache, dizzi- 
ness, nervousness. with 
physical and mental slug- 
gishness, prompt atten- 
tion should be given to 
the condition of the diges- 
tive and nutritive sys- 
tems. Not all these 
symptoms will occur at 
once or in any single 
case, but any one of them 
indicates a disordered 
condition of the stomach 
and other organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition. 

A prompt cure of these 

onditions will be effected 

the timely use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It heals dis- 
eases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion 
and nutrition, perfectly 
and permanently. Many 
diseases, seemingly re- 
mote from the stomach, 
have their origin in a 
diseased condition of the 
organs of digestion and nutrition. “Golden 
Medical Discovery” cures through the 
stomach diseases which have their origin 
in a diseased condition of the stomach. and 
hence diseases of liver, lungs; heart and 
other organs are cured by use of the “Dis- 
covery.” It contains no alcohol, neither 
opium, cocaine, or other narcotic. Itisa 
true temperance medicine. 

Accept no substitute for “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” There is nothing else 
“just as good.” 

“I was a total wreck—could not slee ” 
writes Mr. J. O. Beers, of Berryman, ae 
Co., Mo. “For two years I tried medicine from 
doctors but receiv: very little benefit. I lost 
flesh and strength, was not able to do a 
day’s work. I commencéd taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical. Discovery, and when I had 
taken one bottle I could sleep, and my appetite 
was wonderfuily I have taken five 








bottles and am still improving.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation 4 curing the cause. Racy do 
e pill fabit. 


not t beget t 
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The lamp. with 
wrong chimney is 
like a letter without 


a stamp : Don’t 


Oo. 
B MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsETH, Pittsburgh. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY #o?3333.t¢ 


Below is a list of some 0 of the lead the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to ow 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers ct us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 

W—Weekly. M— Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
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OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
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oN POPS PO pepen 





175 
+40 
50 13 
00 LY 
50 3.00 
.00 3.50 
1.00 3.76 
1.00 3.50 
L75 16 
L2 1 
2.0 1.60 
.00 2.50 
im ie 
2.75 





No premiums with other 
of the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 
enever 


wh one magazine 
wanted plas, Fea® one peper besides, ous mageste 
subtract to che in column B. All 
are ject made other pub- 
ny a an dine oe 2 
our e oO accompany, each ‘h u oO 
you apy paper not e ee A and 
| —— pe these 
a E ares io the 3 a ee 


prices include a copy cf our Memorandum 
Art ‘Calendar for 1902. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 





‘When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Meation 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Bread with Potato Yeast. 


EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT. 





Sift 3 qts bread flour, measured before 
sifting, into a pan or large bowl. Make a 
hole in the middie, and put in 1 cup yeast, 
% cup sugar, 3 level tablespoons salt per- 
fectly free from lumps, 1-3 cup melted lard 
cooled to blocd heat, and about 1 qt blood- 
warm water. Some flour will take a little 
more water. Different barrels of the same 
brand often differ, but one quart will not 
be too much. With a very stiff, strong 
spoon, stir into the wetting all the flour 
you can, just as quickly as possible. Then 
knead with the hands until smooth and 
elastic, which will not take more than two 
minutes if the spoon does its work wel!. 
Stand in a warm (not hot) place, and when 
light mold into loaves, lay in tins, and let 
rise antil you do not feel the weight when 
you lift the loaves. 

If convenient, cover with tins the same 
size as those in which the loaves lie, and 
raise and bake them covered, letting them 
rise to nearly fill the space before putting 
in the oven. This will make neat loaves 
without hard or blackened crusts. Bread 
is usually baked one hour, but watch the 
oven, and if it begins to brown in less than 
15 minutes shut off a little heat. When 
done, the bottom of the tin will hiss sharp- 
ly, the sides of the loaves will be a delicate 
brown, and the side crust will spring back 
when prodded with the finger; if rare, it 
will stick. If the tep crust is hard, rub a 
little butter over it while hot. Cool the 
bread in the air and then cover closely 
in a tin box or stone jar, but do not use a 
cloth, as that absorbs the moisture from 
the bread. 

For the yeast, pare potatoes and cut up 
small until you have a heaping quart of 
pieces. Boil in plenty of water, and put 
through a sieve, using the water also. Add 
water if necessary, to make it thick enough 
to just pour. Add 1 tablespoon salt and 2 
of sugar, and when cooled to blood heat, 
add a yeast cake dissolved in a little wa- 
ter. Let it stand in a warm place until 
all foamy and bubbly, then cool, but not 
chill, and keep in a cool place, but do not 
cover tightly. Always remember that yeast 
is a plant which cold and heat kills. Save 
the last cupful of your yeast to use in 
Place of the yeast cake next time. This is 
the quickest as well as the easiest way of 
making bread. I have often, by warming 
the flour, had the bread rise to be ready 
for the tins in three hours, and if one is in 
a great hurry more yeast can be used with- 
out making the bread taste strong, as the 
yeast contains no hops. 


Patty Crofut’s Cakes. 


BY - HERSELF. 





Lemon Roll: Three eggs; 1 cup sugar, 1 
tablespoon milk, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Bake quickly in a small 
dripping pan. Turn out and spread on the 
cream as soon as possible after baking. 

Cream for Lemon Roll: One cup sugar, 
1 lemon cut fine, 1 egg well beaten. Cook 
all together until done, and set it to cool 
while you mix the cake. 

Sunshine Cake: One cup. sugar, 1 cup 
flour, 7 eggs, 1 teaspoon cream tartar and 
a pinch of salt. Beat whites of egg very 
light, add pinch of salt, then the cream 
tartar, then the yolks well beaten, then the 
flour and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Fort Washington Cake: One cup mo- 
lasses, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup milk, % cup but- 
ter, 3 cups flour, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons soda, 
1 teaspoon cream tartar, 1 teaspoon gin- 
ger, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 1 nutmeg. 

Eggless Cake: One and one-half cups 
Sugar, 1 cup molasses, % cup butter, 1 cup 
sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 3 cups flour, 1 
cup raisins and spices to taste. 

Roxbury Cake: One and one-half cups 
butter, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup raisins, 1% cups 
milk, 3 eggs, 4 cups flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, salt and nutmeg. 

Raised Doughnuts: One pint sweet milk, 
%4 pt lard, 1 pt sugar, 3 eggs. Mix soft at 
night, using the milk, half the sugar and 
lard and % pt yeast. In the morning add 
the rest of the lard and sugar with the 
eggs, 1 nutmeg and a little soda. Knead 
well and raise; when light roll out thin 
and after cutting let raise again before 
frying. One-half beef suet and one-half 
lard is better to fry them in than all lard. 

Angel Cake: Three-fourths tumbler 


sugar, % tumbler flour, 4% teaspoon salt, %4 
teaspoon cream tartar, 


whites of 4 eggs. 








ITHE GOOD COOK 


Mix salt and cream tartar with the flour. 
Snow Cake: Two cups sugar, % cup but- 
ter, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder and whites of 5 
eggs. Bake in deep, square tins. The fol- 
lowing day cut in two-inch squares, taking 
off the outside, and leaving it all white. 
Take each piece on a fork, frost upon all 
sides and roll in freshly grated cocoanut. 





Cranberry Favorites. 


WISCONSIN MAIDEN. 





Cranberry Pudding: Beat together 1 cup 
sugar and 2 tablespoons butter, and add 2 
beaten eggs and 1 cup milk. Sift 3 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder together, 
and add 1% cups cranberries. Pour into a 
buttered pudding dish, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Serve hot with a liquid sauce. 

Cranberry Wine: Scald 5 qts berries un- 
til they are soft and _. broken. Strain 
through a cloth, make a syrup of 2 lbs su- 
gar and 1 qt water. Mix with the strained 
juice while hot, and add water enough to 
make 4 qts. Bottle and seal. 

Cranberry Pie: Three cups chopped cran- 
berries, 3 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch wet in a little water, and fill up the 
cup with boiling water; mix together and 
bake between two crusts. This makes two 
pies. 

Canadian Cranberry Pudding: Sift into a 
large bowl 2 cups flour and % teaspoon 
salt, mix into this % cup molasses and 2-3 
cup sour milk, in which % teaspoon soda 
has been dissolved. Add 1 beaten egg and 
1% cups cranberries, turn into a buttered 
pudding dish one and one-half hours, and 
serve with a sweet sauce. 

Cream Sauce: To make a bowlful take a 
piece of butter size of a small egg and beat 
it with % cup powdered sugar until it is a 
light cream. Put 1 coffee cup water in a 
small tin saucepan, and add 1 teaspoon 
flour rubbed in a little cold water. Cook 
until it is like a thin starch. Pour it slow- 
ly into the creamed butter. If the beating 
be not stopped, the whole sauce will rise 
and be foamy as sea froth. Flavor to lik- 
ing. 

Another Cream Sauce: One cup powdered 
sugar, 1 egg, 2 cups whipped cream. Beat 
the white of the egg to a stiff froth, add 
the yolk and sugar and beat well. Flavor 
with vanilla, lemon or wine, and add the 
cream last. 





Mutton Potpie—Cut the lean and fat of 


mutton into small pieces. Cook these to- 
gether without water. Remove the fat, 
and allow the meat to cool. Have the 
gravy ready-made from stewing the bones, 
add an onion, and pour over the meat. 
Line some patty pans with puff paste, and 
pour in this mixture. Bake to a rich brown 
color.—[Eliza. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
OUR ANNUAL SALE OF 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


t’s always one of the features of the January 
month. Our buyer spends monthsin the summer 
among the Linen centers of Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Germany and Belgium, gathering the best 
—and that best is sold for less than one will pay 
for the common article. 

Here in the city, hotel men, keepers of restau- 
rants, boarding-house keepers, and the housewife 
and the housekeeper, impatiently await the event. 
When it comes they fill the department for weeks. 

You can buy as well through the mail as in person- 
ally selecting. Specimens—samples if requested— 

450 a yd for bleached and cream Table Damasks 
—60e goods. 

65¢e a yd for bleached and cream Table Damasks 
—66 in wide—85c goods. 

$2.00 each for bleached Damask Cloths—2 1-2 
yards long—worth $2.50. 

$3.00 each for bleached Damask Cloths—2x3 
yards long—worth $3.75. 

$1.00 a doz for 18 x 18in bleached Damask 
Napkins and 20x 20in cream dinner Napkins 
—$1.25 goods. 

$1.25 doz for bleached Damask Napkins—20 x 20 
inch—$1.50 goods, 

5¢ each for bleached honeycomb Towels—20 x 40 
in—1l0e goods. 

8c for pure linen Towels—17 x 32. 

Finer linens at equally underprices up to the 
finest woven. 











Musical Instruments 
sree Op, 708 rent, 9 Gultes, Mandolin, 


, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or othe: 

instrament? You can obtain special 
FE ! value this season by purchasing the 
now lees & eat makes. fin. te 

noth to compare w them in price or qu y. As 
Bei music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
dbook ot Musical Instruments; sent You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 






















LEPHONES AT $5:0° 


We rchased an enormous quanti 
of telephones that have seen but little 
service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEN, and ——- to ehip you instru- 
ments at 85.00each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
West 35th and Iron Sts,, CHICAGO. 


Burns 902 Air 


10% HYDRO-CARBON CAS 


SUN Gscciine"*"* LAMPS 


Each one is a complete gas 
lant in itself, Gives ten 
mes the light of a kero- 

sene lamp, at one-half the 
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ae 
Needed in homes, stores, halls 
churches, etc. Conforms to all 
insurance underwriters rules. 

We have branch supply cones 
in all the large cities of the U.S. 
= — orders eee, = ‘Ss 
us m saving in frei rates. 
Book and prices free. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 


(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps) 
Box 524, Canton, Ohio. 


66 6666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, USER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 
Farmers Bo S$ Dark-Chamber Vistascope 
and our special series of 
Original Stereoscopic Photographs, from all parts of the 
world. Our latest subjects include many from Buffalo, 
Washington and Canton, connected with the late President 
McKinley; thousands of new views from Europe, China, 
Japan and the Philippines. They are fast sellers. Now 


is the best time for successful work. We offer a money 
making opportunity for earnest workers. Experience 


cost. Cheaper than gas 
or electricity. Light 
is abundant, white and steady. 
























can earn money during the 
winter by selling our new 


not nec Write at once for particulars. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, ept. F., 
2 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 
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} Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND BNDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


ROR eee HORE MRE 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
perts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 
CURTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. 


2%, 
* 
°, 


It gives 


ROR 


m 


a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methodsfor making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


xORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 3 

Marquette Building, Chicago, Il.  % 
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Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















Prizes for School Teachers. 


In our issue for Jan 4 appeared an arti- 
cle,..“‘A Schoolma’am’s Perplexity.” It is a 
bit from the real life of a country school 
teaeher, giving a kindly character. sketch 
of Johnnie and his father, and explaining 
how the wise teacher overcame or tactfully 
managed the diffieulty she was placed in. 
It seems to us that articles something in 
this vein can’t fail to draw both teachers 
and parents together by making each see 
how ‘“‘the other side” looks at things. 

We would like more articles of this kind 
—not essays or “wooden” write-ups, nor 
clever criticisms, but a simple, natural ac- 
count of the incident, whatever it’ may be, 
with a sympathetic understanding of the 
parties involved, and how the _ teacher 
treated the case. Perhaps she realizes 
that it wasn’t treated wisely, in which 
case she could explain why not. The wider 
the variety of incidents and the principles 
involved, the better. Two first prizes of $5 
each will be awarded, the other prizes be- 
ing $4, $38, $2, $1. If enough good things 
come in to warrant it, the prizes will be 
incréased. No limit on length, but inei- 
dents worked up in imaginative stories are 
not wanted. Address Prize Editor, this of- 
fice, and let your articles reach us by 
Feb 12. 








Our Pattern Offer. 





8524—-Boys’ Box 8500—Girl’s Rus- 
Plaited Apron. 1, ‘sian Coat. 4 6, 8, 
2 and 4 years. 10 and 12 years. 





Ladies’ Prome- 
nade Costume, 
consisting of La- 
dies’ Blouse Eton 
with Yoke, No 
8520, and Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Skirt, 
No 8445. Skirt, 22 





8508 — Boys’ to 36 inches waist. 
Dress. 2 and 4 Blouse, 32 to 42 
years. inches bust. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY, 

3. Charade.—[P. M. M., N S. 

My first is a tap, my second is an article, 
my third is an animal, and my. whole is a 
Spanish dollar. 

4. Drop Letter (two words).—{[K. W., 
Mass. 


. --A—H—N—T—N—R-—-I—G. 
5. Anagram (one word).—[C. B. F., N Y¥. 
IG POLICE MISSED THAT. 


Cure for Chilblains—Perhaps everyone 


would not care to cure their chilblains as 
one young lady did. It was a sure cure, 
as she has never been troubled with them 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


since, and a good number of years have 
passed sinee she tried it, I am well ac- 
quainted with the aforesaid voung lady, 
Her. brother-in-law told her to take off her 
shoes and stockings and run in the snow. 
This she did, and ran once around the 
house just as fast as she could barefooted. 
Rubbing kerosene on them and letting it 
dry in by the fire effected a cure in my 
case.—[E. B. 





BABY HAS GONE. 
Only a blue-eyed infant, rosy and flushed and 
wee, 
Only a tiny morsel of struggling humanity; 
Only a dimpled darling, sent from the skies 


above; 
Only a mother’s treasure, the message of 
ppy love. : 
Only a baby’s ringlet, yellow as gleaming gold; 
Only a mother’s heartache, the story’ of loss 
untold; 
Only a fleeting memory of baby’s fingers dear; 
Only a passing sorrow, only a falling tear, 


BERTHA PHILLIPS. 





A lady was bouncing her cake in the tin 
to get the air bubbles out of it, when it 
took a somersault onto the floor. As she 
had seem no rule in these pages of a way to 
Save it, the cake had to be lost.—[{ Reader. 





All the old maid aunties who read these 
columns send their united thanks to the 
author of “Her Beautiful Infatuation,” in 
the Dee 14 issue. Did you ever think what 
talent the Y F E must have, to head the 
letters so aptly? I gave up long ago to give 
my letters a title.—[E. B. 











- PRINCESS VIROQUA, M. B. 


Endorses Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound After 
Foliowing Its Record- For 
Years. 


‘*Dear Mrs. PINKHAM: —Health is 
the greatest boon bestowed on human- 
ity and therefore anything that can 
restore lost health is a blessing. I 
consider Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound as a blessing to 
State and Nation. It cures her moth- 
ers and daughters and makes them 
well and strong.. 








Practicing Physician and Lecturer. 

** For fifteen years I have noted the 
effect of your Vegetable Compound in 
euring special diseases of women. 

*T know of nothing superior for 
ovarian trouble, barrenness, and it 
has prevented hundreds of dangerous 
operations where physicians claimed 
4{$ was the only chance to get well, 
Ulceration and inflammation of the 
womb has been cured in two or three 
weeks through its use, and as I find it 
purely an herbal remedy, I unhesitat- 
ingly give it my highest endorsement. 
—Fraternally yours, Dr. P. Viroqua, 
Lansing, Mich.”—gs000 forfeit if above tes- 
G@monial is not genuine. 

If you are ill do not hesitate to 
get a-bottle of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound at 
ence, and write to Mrs. 
ham at Lynn, Mass. for special 
advice; it is entirely free. 
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Let Me Tell You 


How te Get Well. 


Send no money; simply state the book you 
want. It will tell you what I spent a life- 
time in learning. ! 

With the book I will send an order on 
your druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative; and he will let you test it a 
month. If satisfied, the cost is $5.50, If it 
fails, 1 will pay your druggist myself. 

I do just as I say. Over half a million 
people have secured my treatment in that 
way, and 39 out of each 40 have paid for it 
because they were cured. Not a penny is 
accepted if it fails. - 

There are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure 
you. No matter how difficult your case, ¥ 
take the entire risk, for those half million 
cases have proved what my remedy can do, 

My way is to strengthen the inside nerves. 
I bring back the nerve power which alone 
makes each vital organ do its duty. No 
other remedy does that; and in most chron- 
ic diseases there ig no other way to get 
well, Don’t let doubt or prejudice keep you 
from asking about it. : 


Simply state which } Book No. 1 on 
k- 
book you want, and Book No. $ Sn. the 7s, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box 0. 4. $08 se 
. No. 5 for M sealed 
542, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 op Bheumatisn. ; 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all drugzists, 
IMT 


Book on Home Cure of Biindness, Catar- 
i y = He 0 sent Free. Dr. Cald- 
well, 722 D, Ave. D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oct, Infigmumation of Eyes, Deafuess and 
Absolutely eured, Never to return. 
PILES 
x q 
Be be ore ih Botot, Box 590, Augustasile, 


BULBS 4 
‘ww’ PLANTS 


By ©. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and ll directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, or green- 
house. The illustrations wh em 
been drawn from nature, and have engra 

cially for this book. The-cultural directions are plain- 
fy stated, practical and to the point. Cloth, 12mo. Post- 
SRT BR Bs 
Catal e Free of this and many other pu ons. 
ORAN JUDD CO., 62 Lafayette P1.,.NewYork. 


- ae 
“oe - 

















A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city gare many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there‘is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes.. Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House- 
keeping is “ different” from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps. 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those we fon tale St. ae on ig oo 
spirit. Good pay for little work, pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
, 


frie 


The Phelps’ Publishing Co, 














Springfield, Mass. 
eas — a Se 
Whee Writing Advertisers Be te Meagtion , 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVER . 










The tension. curve is a tage tht thing but it 
means long life and g rvice in the 
fence. Go examine the nearest 


AMERICAN <'s>, FENCE 


and see how tight it can -e stretched—the 
tension curve allowing for*eontraction. This 


is the most 
because the 
Sold everywhere. If yourdealer hasn't it, write to 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 


pular fence #n the world to-day, 
hea pést. 


tand Chea 














WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED. SHOTGUN SHELLS 


“New Rival” 


“Leader” 


“Repeater” 


you are looking for reliable shotgun am- 
munition, the kind that shoots where you 

point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 


with.Smokeless. 


Insist upon having Winchester 


Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no ‘others. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 














' There is nothing quite so convenient and economical on the farm as the 


ae “HANDY MAN’ &2soline Ensine 


Will save more time and labor thana barn full of horses. Works 
walking beam pump jack, to fit any style of pump. - Ideal for 
spraying or irrigation. Detached and belt slipped on, itis ready for 
grinding, separating cream, churning, cutting green bone, etc. Re- 
quires no experience to run, and very little fuel. 1% h. p. actual 
(not estimated). Entirely self-contained. Get our Illustrated Cat- 
alog, showing full line of vertical and horizontal engings. Sent free. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












than from loose hay. 
ket is your nearest 
when your hay is baled. 


te Lig 


Baling Presses 
bale hay better than others. Make close 
compact bales. = roomin acar. Feed 
este ony | Safe and easy to feed. They take the least power 
work. Being made of steel they combine tan 

poy om os es strength. Send" for free illustrated catalogu 


col INS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 





Ir You READ THIS 





Don’t forget to send for catalogue describing The Frost 
Fence. No soft wtre used. No bends, no twists to weaken 
fence. Best hard spring wire used throughout... Thou- 
@ands of miles of The Frost Fence constructed in the 
past four years. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Page Fence Is Good 
for stock, and not bad for goed stock. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 


An ee. 
Agricultural Books 54 te mNct su0p 
Gew York, for Complete ma ae 




















STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. 
The best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can 
use. No experience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer or hatchet the 
= tools you need. We furnish free 
with each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“Vv” crimped. Delivered free of all 
eha-ges at the following prices 
TO ALL POINTS IN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
OHIO, 10WA, WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 
Per Square, $2.35. Per. Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100 square feet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25, 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 














. Corn 


ere from the soil large quantities 


Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power: 

Read carcfully-our books on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














aeemeneni 


ry 1c FOR 40-PAGE BOOKLET 


how to aero seven toms of sorghum hay 

per acre, eaaeore, on Soybean, cow pea, beet 

and a culture, All about cement laying. 
Illustrated plan of hog house. Price list free. 

Box B, WALDO F. BROWN, Oxford, O. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? | guns 


—and ‘hundreds of otlier jobs with the 
st 0f.15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
oe eae fren. Especially adapted 


IT ISA NEW ENCINE mape sv 
Fairbanks or 
Morse & Sin, Sas: 


Cincinnati’ Denver 
SCOmpany Detroit Salt Lake City 
Louisville San Francisco 
oe Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 





























ny Apples 
ow Many | rrei of 
it will 


bees 
iLIC 
PAG PRESS 
better, 


porerana sd will keop longer, 

SDRAULIC PRESS Bra ch” 
ULIC PRESS MPG. CO. 

$MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


ICE 


CUTTING 
is cee’, oe x with 
ouble-Row 
fe PLOW. Cuts Yast- 
er, easier, and with less ex- 
pense than any other plow made ; 
cuts any size cake and de ths marks and cuts at the 
same time, Pays for itself in less than two days. For East 
ern States we ship from Albany, N.Y. Getcatalogue and prices 
Z Sons, 222 Wells St. Milwaukee, is. 


— 















John Dorsch 





$12.00. Also ice tools. 


ice Plows Fis ans 





A MAN SAVED 














STRO 
FENCE! each" 


n, 
tight. fight. Sold to, to the Farmes'at Wholecale 
Warranted. Catalog Froe. 
COILED SPRING FEACE co. 
Box 27, Winchester, Indiana, U. 5. A. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON T.. HILES. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men; ice dealers, produce shippers, meat f &.. a 
storer>, and all interested in ice houses, col peep, oe _ 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Ineludin 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is "ius. 

a@ by cuts of the toois and machinery used in cut 
Mey stéring ice, and the different. forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York: 











ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS ..... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver. 
tisement in this journal. 

















